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MR. KING AND THE C.C.F. 


FTER several months of contemplation at 
Kingsmere followed by a series of party cau- 
cuses Mr. King has at last defined the official 

position of the Liberals in relation to the new move- 
ment of the C.C.F. He wound up the debate on Mr. 
Woodsworth’s motion for a Cooperative Common- 
wealth by a speech which occupies 21 solid pages of 
Hansard. The first 18 of these pages are taken up 
with an analysis of an imaginary bogey called Social- 
ism which, after several re-readings, we can only 
conclude must have been lifted bodily from the lec- 
ture-notes taken by young Mr. King as an under- 
graduate in political science at Toronto in the middle 
of the 1890’s. The notes have been garnished by the 
contemporary Mr. King with some quotations from 
Gladstone and Asquith, but the socialism that they 
depict is exactly that drab regime of state bureau- 
crats which used to be solemnly condemned by stu- 
dent debating societies in the latter part of the reign 
of Queen Victoria. Would it not be a good idea for 
Mr. King to invest in a copy of the Liberal Yellow 
Book of 1928 just to see how far modern English 
Liberals have moved in their thinking since his un- 
dergraduate days? The most significant feature 
about Mr. King’s speech, however, is the clear man- 
ner in which he aligns himself with the Conserva- 
tives on all the vital social issues of our day. Again 
and again he repeats that the Liberal party stands 
for ‘private enterprise’, ‘individualism’, ‘private own- 
ership and competition’, etc., etc. Then in the last 
three pages of his speech he outlines the specific 
programme of his party. That is, he spends 18 pages 
in emphasizing that he is on the Conservative side 
and then 3 pages in explaining the minor points on 
which he differs from Mr. Bennett. And of these 3 
pages at least half a page is taken up with his peror- 
ation about the Liberals standing for the principles 
of the Sermon on the Mount. On specific points he 
is still unpardonably vague. He objects to the in- 
terlocking directorates of banks and industrial cor- 
porations, but his programme for dealing with this 
evil is simply: ‘It is our view that in this connection 
there is room for much in the way of reform’. He 
is alarmed at the burden of interest charges press- 
ing upon all Canadian governments, but again con- 
cludes that ‘there is room for much to be done’. He 
wants to give workers a share in the control of their 
industry but neglects to explain how this is to be 
done without undermining the basis of the whole 
system of individualism for which his party stands. 
Certainly ‘there is room for much to be done’ in the 
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elaboration of a platform of this kind which is so 
carefully devised in order not to alarm any of the 
powerful private interests from which the Liberal 
party will be seeking campaign funds. The plain 
fact is that in this fourth year of widespread popular 
suffering the Liberal policy amounts only to a few 
plaintive vegetarian bleatings in the midst of a car- 
nivorous jungle. 


RECIPROCITY? 


R. BENNETT’S surprising speech about Reci- 
procity hardly justifies, on re-reading, the 
excitement which it caused when first de- 

livered. It is very carefully non-committal on every 
point of importance. His excursion into history to 
prove that his party have always been in favour of 
Reciprocity is the sort of performance that before 
any other public but the Canadian one would be 
considered as adding to the gaiety of nations. But 
though Canadians are a people with notoriously 
short political memories there must surely be a good 
many of them still alive who have fairly vivid recol- 
lections of the 1911 campaign. However, no one will 
be too critical of Mr. Bennett’s history if his achieve- 
ments amount to anything. But there are two very 
big obstacles in his way. The commodities which 
must be included in any Reciprocity agreement that 
is to be of real value to us are chiefly the products 
of our farms and forests—wheat and other cereals, 
livestock and meats, milk and other dairy products, 
lumber and shingles. But the agricultural and lum- 
bering interests of the United States will fight bit- 
terly against the admission of Canadian products to 
compete with their own, and President Roosevelt in 
his campaign was very careful about protection to 
the American farmer. On the other hand, what the 
Americans will wish to sell to us are primarily 
manufactured products. And here Mr. Bennett will 
run up against the same difficulties that defeated his 
efforts at Ottawa last August. At one point in the 
Ottawa Conference Mr. Bennett was apparently 
willing to concede the entrance into Canada of Brit- 
ish industrial products on a large scale. But there 
was a revolt in his Cabinet and he backed down. 
American manufactures are a far more serious men- 
ace to the monopoly enjoyed by our protected Can- 
adian industrialists than are British. If the C.M.A. 
would not allow Mr. Bennett to admit British tex- 
tiles what will they do when he begins to consider 
letting down the bars against their American com- 


petitors? No, the necessary preliminary to a real 
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Reciprocity treaty with our southern neighbours is 
the ousting of the Canadian manufacturers from the 
position of control which they now enjoy at Ottawa. 
And we doubt whether Mr. Bennett is the man for 
this job. In spite of all the strong-man propaganda 
so skilfully spread by his publicity department, he 
has hitherto shown not the slightest capacity for 
braving the anger of the bankers and industrialists 
who put him into office. He is a strong man only 
when dealing with communists and deputations of 
the unemployed. 


THE AMERICAN BANKS 


HE banking panic in the United States has 

raised in many minds an important question. 

Why is our Canadian banking system so su- 
perior to theirs? The great difference between the 
two banking systems lies, of course, in that the Can- 
adian system is highly unified and centralized, while 
in the United States there are forty-eight State 
Banking Systems, one Federal or ‘National’ Banking 
System, and, superimposed upon these, the Federal 
Reserve System consisting of twelve regional Cen- 
tral Banks and one Supervisory Federal Reserve 
Board. In the sacred names of Independence and 
Individuality, with each small town thanking God 
that it was not as other small towns, and according 
to the Gospel of State Rights, the incursion of branch 
banking has been held severely in check. In this 
way, it was argued, the unholy hands of the devils 
of the Money Trust who lived in Wall Street could 
be kept off the hard-earned savings of the common 
man. But decentralization resulted in poor bank- 
ing and poor bankers. The factors which led up to 
the rush of bank failures and panicky withdrawals 
of currency have been widely reviewed in the press. 


BRANCH BANKING 


HE centralized Canadian system has avoided 

these troubles in various ways. First of all, 

securities are only purchased at head offices— 
not hawked by salesmen to branch managers, and 
central supervision over all large loans is exercised. 
Secondly, gold export has been suspended, and the 
loss of reserves avoided. Thirdly, branch banking 
has distributed risks on a country-wide basis. And, 
not least, banking has been considered by the ma- 
jority engaged in it as a profession instead of a 
profit-grabbing business. It is dubious how far even 
the recent events have eradicated the fear and ab- 
horrence with which the majority of American citi- 
zens view the extension of branch banking and the 
centralization of control. Suffice it to say that any 
major reform will still require all the tact at the 
command of the President and the leaders in Con- 
gress. Nor can the traditions of American banking 
be changed over night. The policy of reorganization 
and gradual piecemeal reopening of the banks which 
President Roosevelt is putting into action is open to 
grave dangers. Its professed object is to stop the 
run of bank failures and thereby check the desire 
for currency-hoarding. But there will be a great 
temptation for a depositor to withdraw his deposit 
from a bank, whose assets were not good enough to 
allow it to be reopened at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, even if the money is merely redeposited in a 


sounder bank which opened earlier. In this way it 
is possible that by the transference of deposits from 
relatively unsound banks the run of bank failures 
might start once more. The American banking sys- 
tem is not yet out of the woods. 


THE GERMAN REPUBLIC—R.LP. 


THS and obituaries are in order for the 
German Republic which, if symbols mean 
anything, expired in its fifteenth year on 
March 13th when the old Imperial colours flanked 
by the Nazi swastika replaced the Republican flag 
on all public buildings throughout the Reich. Future 
historians will tell of the Republic’s conception, from 
the will to peace of German workers and soldiers as 
early as 1917, of its birth under the Red Flag at 
Kiel in the early November days of 1918. Before it 
was weaned at Weimar and was able to make its 
way falteringly on its own feet its infant existence 
was often threatened by hunger blockades, the Ruhr, 
the running sores of Versailles, and the monstrous 
drains of Reparations and national humiliation. 
Some historians will probably be inclined to think 
that the German Republic was so weakened by all 
this at the very start that it could never hope to sur- 
vive anyway. They will read the prediction of its 
fall in the story of its rise, and will trace that fall 
to causes beyond the control of the German people. 
But other historians will be more concerned with 
the fact that the young Republic at a very early 
stage gave signs of being a changeling. Its Centrist- 
Liberal-Social Democrat complexion, already a fixed 
character pattern at the advent of Stresemann, 
strangely belied its revolutionary parentage. In the 
last five years of its life, these historians will note, 
a sort of political pernicious anaemia set in, and the 
young Republic died of a weakening and final col- 
lapse of the will to rule. Dissension to the Left un- 
doubtedly aggravated this condition; the Iron Front 
against Fascism which was to weld Communists and 
Social Democrats in a single revolutionary block 
was formed at least a year too late. When the Re- 
public finally succumbed it was because there were 
no more Republicans; only Socialists of various tints 
on the one side and Bourgeois Nationalists on the 
other. The latter had the machine guns and the 
will to power.. That was the end of the German 
Republic. In the meantime there are between ten 
and fifteen million potentially revolutionary Social- 
ists in Germany. They may be heard from on the 
day when the German Bourgeoisie lies sick of its 
own physic. 


TORONTO SEES IT THROUGH 


(1). ‘Following such noble precept and example 
as that of the Redeemer, and more lately of the 
Prince of Wales, the Mayor launched this new or- 
ganization.’—The Mail and Empire on Mayor Stew- 
art’s new Citizens’ Friendship League. 


(2). ‘Democracy is on trial, not Capitalism. . . 
The aim of the capitalistic system, realizing as it 
does that all men are not equal, is to give to all men 
in this democratic country an equal opportunity to 
attain that which is best in life by the exercise of 
individualism, of initiative, of those qualities which 
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raise man from the level at which he starts to the 
level he ultimately attains. . . I stand for the system 
which will give equal opportunity.—Mr. Ear] Law- 
son, yo for West York, defending King St. against 
the C.C.F. 


(3). ‘Looking back on the past four years I wonder 
that the realization of these things has not brought 
forth a new religious movement. . . I still think that 
we shall have such a movement. . . But if these views 
are indeed wrong, then you and I would be better to 
be wrong with Jesus Christ than right with the mar- 
gin speculators.’—Mr. Gilbert Jackson, Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Toronto, ad- 
dressing the Empire Club. 


THE OXFORD MENACE 


N February 9, after the best attended debate 
of the term, the Oxford Union Society re- 
solved by a vote of 275 to 153 that ‘this House 

will in no circumstances fight for its King and Coun- 
try’. This deplorable decision was later reaffirmed 
by an even larger majority. The fitting reply to it 
was made by the old Oxonian who, with that exqui- 
site sense of humour for which the English govern- 
ing classes are famous, sent to the President of the 
Union a parcel containing 275 white feathers. But 
this debate is only the last of many signs which make 
one wonder what Oxford is coming to. Last term 
the Union decided that ‘in Socialism lies the only 
solution of the problems facing this country’. The 
Labour Club of the University has a membership of 
almost 500; and the Communist organization, the 
October Club, founded a little more than a year ago, 
has already between 200 and 300 members. These 
facts should be taken to heart by Canadian parents 
and educationists. The bad example of the Oxford 
pacifists has already been copied by the under- 
graduates of Victoria College, Toronto. But the 
most alarming feature of the situation is that Oxford 
is the institution to which a dozen or more Can- 
adian Rhodes Scholars proceed every year. Any- 
one who has been in touch with the recent crop of 
returned Rhodes men will testify as to the 

effects which Oxford has had upon them. The older 
pre-war generation of Rhodes Scholars came back 
to Canada enthusiastic missionaries for English 
upper-class culture. And, while it must be regret- 
fully admitted that the net result of their efforts in 
this country has hitherto been very little, neverthe- 
less it is always a refreshing sight to any true Brit- 
isher to see them gathered in reverential groups 
around whatever eminent Engli happens to 
be visiting our shores. Some of them, indeed, still 
retain traces of the English accent which was so 
laboriously acquired during their three years at 
Oxford. But this younger contemporary generation 
of Rhodes Scholars are now returning with their 
heads full of the wildest socialist and even com- 
munist notions. Many of them, apparently, have 
even seen fit to spend some of the late Mr. Rhodes’ 
money by taking trips to Russia! Happily there are 
better influences at Oxford if our young Canadians 
could only be directed within their range. We refer 
of course to the Oxford Group movement. Should 
not our Rhodes selection committees take steps to 





ensure that the young gentlemen whom they send 
to Oxford each year are introduced at the first pos- 
sible moment to Mr. Buchman and his friends? In 
this way they might be saved from the contagion of 
these subversive lower-class social ideas from which 
they have been so carefully shielded, before going 
to Oxford, by their Canadian professors. 


CONSERVATION 


HE Report of the Special Fish and Game Com- 

mittee has been tabled in the Ontario Legisla- 

ture. After two years of enquiry and deliber- 
ation, the Committee has formulated a number of 
recommendations which—if passed and strictly en- 
forced—will do much to preserve the wild life of the 
Province. Some of the most important of these are: 
a buck law, with penalties for taking does and 
fawns; prohibition of the use of feed and live decoys 
to attract ducks and geese; prohibition of field-train- 
ing of bird dogs between May and August inclusive; 
a province-wide gun license; closer supervision of 
hunters and ammunition dealers; stricter regula- 
tions governing trappers and fur dealers; the adver- 
tising of conservation ideas, including instruction in 
the schools. But most important of all is the sug- 
gestion that the Department of Game and Fisheries 
should be given a portfolio of its own in the Cabi- 
net, for it implies the realization of its importance to 
the community, and without this step very little can 
be accomplished. The whole attention of a com- 
petent Minister is essential if the difficult problems 
facing the Department are to be solved. Unless 
much of Ontario’s wild life is to be extinguished, 
wise legislation and a sound policy must be laid 
down, cooperation must be established and main- 
tained with neighbouring provinces and (possibly 
through the Dominion Government) with the U.S.A. 
In addition, law enforcement presents an intricate 
problem. The indifference of the public to game 
regulations is a byword. Little can be said for the 
sportsman who ignores them, and, if education fails, 
sharp measures will have to be taken. But the case 
is different with the man who earns his living in 
game country. Too often, in or out of season, he is 
dependent on game for fresh food, and he probably 
accounts for several times the amount of game killed 
by the hunter. Yet his is a case of necessity, and it 
would be manifestly unfair to subject him to the 
same regulations governing the city sportsman. 
These are only a few of the difficulties facing a Min- 
ister of Game and Fisheries. But should one be ap- 
pointed and the rest of the Committee’s recommen- 


dations be passed, he will at least have the Province’s 
first piece of consistent conservation policy as his 


guide. 
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ENGLISH LABOUR AND THE C.C.F. 


HE debates about the C.C.F. in the present 

session of Parliament and the current news- 

paper discussions have presented a curious 
spectacle. On the one side we have had the new 
movement held up as an importation from Russia; 
and all the Little Orphan Annies of the Tory party 
have been trying to make our flesh creep with ter- 
rible bedtime stories of how Mr. Woodsworth and 
his goblins will get us if we don’t watch out. Con- 
fiscation of property, rapine, bloodshed, and even 
worse results will follow if we don’t vote for Mr. 
Bennett. The C.C.F. has not as yet been accused of 
advocating the nationalization of women, but this 
cry is presumably being saved for the general elec- 
tion campaign. On the other side it is quite evident 
that the Parliamentary leaders of the new move- 
ment have hardly got beyond the conception of 
themselves as an agitational group, playing on a 
somewhat more extended scale the part which they 
have been playing for the past ten years, and that 
they have not yet begun to think seriously of po- 
litical power, at least in Dominion politics. 

Canada today in the development of her politics 
is about where Britain was in 1918. At the end of 
the War the Labour party, which had come into ex- 
istence scarcely more than a decade before 1914, 
took two steps in preparation for the new post-war 
era. It definitely committed itself to a socialist pro- 
gramme and it widened the basis of its membership 
so that individuals of all classes could join it as well 
as the organized workers in their trade unions. The 
launching of the C.C.F. at Calgary last August had 
somewhat the same significance. The independent 
cooperating groups who had played a minor part in 
our national politics during the 1920’s decided to 
make a wider appeal and one which should be based 
on a socialist approach to our Canadian problems. 

In 1918 there was an immediate drift to Labour 
from both the old parties of men and women who 
were disgusted with the cynicism and futility of 
politics as carried on by Lloyd George, Asquith, and 
Bonar Law. The government was at that time sup- 
ported by the famous parliament of ‘hard-faced men 
who looked as if they had done well out of the War’; 
and the Asquithian Liberal opposition had shown 
itself bereft of everything except good intentions. 
Similar conditions prevail in Canada today. Mr. 
Bennett’s government shows itself intent mainly on 
protecting the special privileges of hard-faced men 
who are determined to do well out of the depres- 
sion regardless of what happens to the rest of the 
country. And Mr. King, instead of putting himself 
at the head of those who wish seriously to tackle our 
national problems in a democratic way, is delivering 
mid-Victorian speeches about individualism, while 
he looks hopefully about for some financiers to pro- 
vide him with the sinews of war for the next elec- 
tion. Meanwhile his party is splitting into two, and 
the younger and more radical elements are begin- 
ning to drift into the C.C.F. Nothing could be more 
significant about the state of Mr. King’s own mind 
than the fact that he quotes Asquith when he wishes 
to expound what Canadian Liberalism means. The 
drift from the Mackenzie King type of Liberalism 


in this country will soon become a rout as did the 


drift from Asquithian Liberalism in England. 


Long before it had calculated on reaching that 
point Labour found itself in 1924 facing the oppor- 
tunity to take office. There have now been two 


Labour governments in Britain, and it is putting it 
mildly to say that they have been grievous disap- 
pointments. The Labour leaders showed that they 
didn’t mean the socialism which they had been 
talking. They refused to attempt anything more 
than a slightly advanced liberal social-reform admin- 
istration. It is unfair to blame the leaders alto- 
gether, for most of the rank and file were as timid 
and unimaginative as the MacDonalds and 
Thomases. The revelation that, when they were 
faced with actual responsibility, they had no real 
programme ready to be translated into Acts of Par- 
liament has been a humiliating and demoralizing 
experience for the Labour forces; and it will be 
some time before they recover either their own self- 
respect or the confidence of the country. If the 
C.C.F. is not to go through a similar disillusioning 
experience in Canada it should study seriously what 
the younger and more energetic Labour leaders in 
England are now saying about the events of the last 
few years. For, if the depression continues for 
another year or so, and if the two old parties supply 
no better cure for it than the impassioned loquacity 
of their present leaders, it is quite possible that the 
C.C.F. will find itself one of these mornings invited 
to undertake His Majesty’s government in Canada. 

There has been a flood of pamphlets and books 
about Labour policy during the past year in Eng- 
land.* If they are typical of the ideas that are 
stirring in Labour ranks they reveal a new party 
that means business. A socialist government taking 
over control in the midst of an acute depression is 
faced by two immediate difficulties. One is the cer- 
tainty of sabotage by bankers and industrialists and 
the danger of a deliberately produced financial panic 
brought on in order to upset a government of which 
these interests do not approve. The other is the 
cumbersome nature of parliamentary procedure 
which threatens to make it impossible to get neces- 
sary legislation passed in time except by emergency 
methods. In the internal parliamentary situation 
the chief obstacle facing a socialist government is, of 
course, the House of Lords which has now become 
the main bulwark protecting the capitalist system. 
It is quite conceivable that either the external dif- 





* Some of the most interesting of these are: — 


1. Wuere Sranps Sociatism Topay?, a collection of the 
most recent series of Fabian lectures, the lecturers being 
Harold Laski, Sir Stafford Cripps, Hugh Dalton, S K. Rat- 
cliffe, A. L. Rowse, and (last and also least) Bernard Shaw; 
Rich & Cowan; 3/6. 


2. Tue Lasour Party AND THE CONSTITUTION, by Harold 
Laski; a phlet of the Socialist League, 23 Abingdon St., 
London, Wy. 1; sixpence. 


3. A Pian For Barirain, by G. D. H. Cole; the Socialist 
League; sixpence. 


Come By CONSTITUTIONAL MerHops? by 
the Socialist League; twopence. 


5. THe EssENTIALS OF SOCIALIZATION, by G. D. H. Cole; 
the New Fabian Research Bureau, 23 Abingdon St., 


S.W. 1; threepence. 


4. Can Socialism 
Sir Stafford Cripps; 
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ficulty of the bankers or the internal difficulty of 
parliamentary procedure may lead to situations that 
would involve violence. Professor Laski, indeed, in 
his Fabian lecture, is pretty completely pessimistic 
as to the possibility of the transition to socialism 
being made without such a strain upon parliamen- 
tarism as would mean a breakdown of the old sys- 
tem of government by discussion. But Labour has 
not yet accepted the Communist strategy, and these 
pamphlets and lectures are concerned with working 
out a programme by which socialism can be intro- 
duced without departing from the constitutional 
machinery already in existence. 

A socialist government would immediately on 
taking office have to pass an Emergency Powers Act 
giving it authority to act by Order-in-Council. For 
this there is plenty of precedent in the actions of 
wartime governments and in the procedure of the 
present so-called National government. If the House 
of Lords made any trouble it would be swamped by 
the creation of sufficient new peers; and Labour 
must previously have announced its determination 
to deal with the Lords in this way so that His Ma- 
jesty woud have no excuse for hesitating in accept- 
ing its advice. The Lords would shortly be abol- 
ished altogether. Being in possession of power, 
Labour must then proceed at once to a frontal at- 
tack on the key positions of capitalism. It must take 
over the banks and other financial institutions and 
use its control of the sources and distribution of 
credit to control the working of every industry in 
the country. The essential services to socialize at 
once would be coal-mining, iron and steel, electricity, 
transport by rail and road, and the land. Since 


under Capitalism taxation in its present forms would 
not provide sufficient revenue for any far-reaching 
measures of socialization, a really drastic limitation 
of inheritance would have to be inaugurated in order 
to prevent the debts and charges on socialized in- 
dustries becoming a deadweight of permanent lia- 
bilities upon the state. Mr. Dalton suggests the pay- 
ment to heirs of terminable annuities of limited 
amount in exchange for the land and bonds and 
stock willed to them. ‘The terminable annuity would 
become an incinerator for privately appropriated 
rent, interest and profit.’ 

The mere enumeration of such ideas as these is 
apt to be too great a shock for most of our Can- 
adian public men. Yet they are the openly ex- 
pressed ideas of such men as Lord Marley to whom 
the Toronto City Council recently presented a 
leather-bound address oozing with obsequious loy- 
alty. We live in a revolutionary age. And the 
C.C.F. will have to think out, as the Labour party 
has been doing in England, how parliamentary in- 
stitutions can be adapted to the purpose of carrying 
through far-reaching social changes. In Canada it 
has much greater obstacles in its way than those 
which face Labour in England. It will have to deal 
with financiers who are much more unscrupulous 
and with a constitution which is much more rigid. 
One preliminary method of dealing with the finan- 
ciers would be to copy the admirable example of the 
American Senate and begin now to discredit its chief 
enemies by uncovering to public gaze some of the 
practices by which our financial leaders got rich 
quick in the good old days of 1928 and 1929. 

F. H. U. 


DO WE NEED AN ECONOMIC DICTATOR? 
By H. F. ANGUS 


HE opinion is often expressed that the Dominion 

of Canada requires an Economic Dictator. But 

I have never met a man or woman who avowed 
a wish to be dictator or dictatress. Perhaps I have 
missed this pleasure by resigning from a down-town 
club when the depression began. Perhaps I might 
have it at any time by visiting an asylum or a peni- 
tentiary. Perhaps I need only encourage my friends, 
or my wife, to talk more frankly than they do; but 
this course has its dangers. 

Yet I have met plenty of men who are not un- 
reasonably modest. I have met politicians whose 
confidence in themselves and their party has aston- 
ished me. Their confidence often seems to arise from 
the exhilarating recollection that an adroit use of our 
constitutional arrangements has placed them in 
office. As a source of confidence electoral majorities 
are as mysterious to me as the divine right of kings, 
and they are obviously a source of confidence which 
might not be available for a dictator. There is some- 
thing contradictory in drawing confidence from a 
popular vote, for the very men who do so venture 
to distrust other politicians who have been equally 
adroit at elections. I can understand that a popular 
vote might inspire a high sense of duty, but once 
again I seem to be out of touch with the world, for a 
popular vote never produces this result. There is 


nothing for it-but to follow Burke’s exhortation in 
constitutional matters, and ‘to venerate where we 
are not able presently to comprehend’. 

Outside political circles I have met men and 
women who were quite prepared to tell an Economic 
Dictator what to do. Or else they knew what an 
Economic Dictator would do. It was always as- 
sumed that the dictator would be a wise dictator, an 
assumption probably associated with a habit of 
prayer acquired in childhood. It is an assumption 
which I have never shared, though I too have had 
moments when I have wished for an Economic Dic- 
tator. I can honestly say that I have always ex- 
pected the dictator to be a fool. Never for a moment 
have I supposed that he would ask for advice which 
I could give. Perhaps I have been unduly pessi- 
mistic when I have imagined dictators, for I must 
frankly admit that my view as to their probable folly 
is an unusual one. 

Anyone should be ready to hazard a guess at 
what a foolish dictator would do, for subjects of light 
conversation are not easy to come by in a year of 
depression. But it amazes me that anyone should 
have the faintest idea of what a wise dictator would 
do in Canada tomorrow. I do not mean that all men 
and women are fools. But wise dictatorship would 
require both wisdom and knowledge. And without 
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knowledge of a degree and kind almost inaccessible 
to the human mind the consequences of political and 
economic action cannot be foreseen. One wise man 
may guess what another wise man will do in a defi- 
nite situation. But an ignorant man cannot hope to 
predict what a well-informed man will do. 

Those who are most willing to advise an Econo- 
mic Dictator innocently take for granted that they 
know what his views will be on all manner of ‘ulti- 
mate’ questions. Indeed, nothing is more usual than 
the naive belief that the dictator would consider it 
his first, and almost his sole objective to restore the 
volume and relative distribution of the real income 
of Canada to what they were in 1929. This belief 
follows directly from the tendency to think that any 
change in an existing or ‘natural’ state of things 
which occasions a loss to some is an unfair change, 
and that there should be, if humanly possible, a 
restitutio in integrum. It is no doubt our law which 
has given this reactionary bias to our sense of 
justice. 

Another view, very widely held, is that a dictator 
should see to it that everyone can make a decent 
living at the work he likes best, and that he should 
remove risk from our economic life without intro- 
ducing compulsion. Those who wish for such a 
state of felicity have no difficulty in believing it to 
be possible, for the wish can be a potent and prolific 
father to the thought. To be fair to them one must 
acknowledge that they are rarely so unreasonable as 
to expect the dictator to produce these conditions 
without being told how to do it, and they are ready 
and eager to show how a system of money and credit 
can be devised which will provide every would-be 
producer with both capital and a market. 

Sometimes a dictator is expected to do more 
than this. He is never, it ig true, expected to make 
us free, for our freedom Would be obviously incon- 
sistent with the law of his being. But he may be 
ted to make us holy as well as to make us rich 


expec 
—a dual mandate from which Christ himself is said 


to have recoiled. Again one must be fair and must: 


not ridicule simple and honest souls. Our experience 
of legislative sovereignty has shown that a Canadian 
dictator would have at his disposal means which 
might have seemed fantastic in the early years of our 
era. He could simply define the term ‘holy’ so that 
we all qualified, and this might be a very popular act 
except to the owners of copyright in such publica- 
tions as For Sinners Only. It is well known that our 
legislature can legalize the taking of life and throw 
a halo around those who take it, but there are limits 
which it would be an abuse to exceed. And of course 
a dictatcr who attempted to define ‘rich’ so that we 
all qualified would be unpopular and might even be 
thought grotesque. 

For the more outrageous demands which are 
sometimes made on future dictators, it is hard to find 
space. Some expect a dictator to make Canada eco- 
nomically independent, so that we should forego 
foreign markets by outdoing the Australians in our 
consumption of meat and the Japanese in our con- 
sumption of cereals, and at the same time finding 
space for vast quantities of fish and apples. The 
wretched dictator must see to it that we survive thi 
national adventure without provoking unsightly 
changes in the human form. 

Others expect a dictator to keep the proletariat 


in its place so that Canada may become a fitting 
scene for the labours of business men, those heroes 
who are to succeed the god when he retires in his 
machine to Olympus. _ Education is to be ‘practical’ 
and wages low. For restless brains and unstable 
emotions some suitable hobby is to be found, such as 
nineteenth-century religion, which may be expected 
to yield as a by-product a diminution in crime 
against property. 

Others want a dictator to make us rich by remov- 
ing all our competitors—a process which, if impar- 
tially applied, would return the country to the In- 
dians. But why should a dictator be impartial when 
obviously some citizens are so much more desirable 
than others? If he is argumentative and points out 
that the competitors of some are the customers of 
others, he is to be told that if we are given money 
enough we can be our own customers. 

Up to this point it is the objectives of the dic- 
tator which have been discussed. There is a danger 
that a distorted picture may thus have been given of 
Canadian public opinion which attaches more im- 
portance to how results are to be secured than to 
what those results are to be. Provided, however, 
that one really believed in the dictator, what could 
it matter whether his modus operandi were expro- 
priation of the means of production, compulsory 
shortening of hours of work, manipulation of the 
tariff, or reconstruction of our system of money and 
credit? People do, of course, care more about which 
of these methods the dictator adopts than about what 
he accomplishes. This fact is significant for it in- 
dicates that in spite of the dictator’s wisdom — a 
necessary myth or fiction like so many others which 
we use to hold the fabric of society together—it is 
hoped that some pickings will be left for those who 
know where to look. Indeed, a wish for pickings 
can easily take precedence over zeal for the welfare 
of society in the minds of men and women who are 
far from being conscious hypocrites. The reason is 
that we have been habituated, even before civics was 
taught in the schools, to think that a man’s first 
duty is to support his family. 

My unorthodox idea that the dictator will be a 
fool is quite consistent with impatience for his ap- 
pearance. I do not mean to suggest with inexcusable 
cynicism that one fool is better than many, but to 
stress the plain fact that one fool may be quite as 
good as a number of able men who disagree. Such 
useful qualities as unity of purpose, sincerity of aim, 
and dogged perseverance accompany folly quite as 
often as they accompany brains. Impatience for the 
advent of a dictator I do feel at times, much as one 
may wish for an honest lottery to replace a game of 
skill—if skill includes sharp practice. Let us con- 
sider for a moment the possibilities of a foolish, 
though of course not depraved, dictator. 

Something very like the answer to the question, 
‘What would a foolish, though not depraved, dic- 
tator do?’ is contained in the Canadian Statutes and 
the Canada Year Book. These publications are too 
long and too complicated for transcription here. 
Suffice it to say that: they answer our question 
much as the worshipper in the Japanese temple is 
answered. At the heart of things he is shown a 
mirror. At times, I have hoped for a dictator, well 
knowing that he would be foolish. But on consider- 
ation I have reflected that I have neither the taste 
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nor the literary skill for writing a panegyric of a 
state of affairs barely different from the actuality. 
This is what a foolish dictator would be likely to 
create. It is not unbearable of course, but as an 
ideal it would never do. 

We must resign ourselves to doing without a dic- 
tator. There remains the hypothesis of a dictatress. 
It is not easy to imagine and yet it may have possi- 
bilities. From what walk in life is the lady likely 
to come? Will she be a brilliant research student, 
or a ponderous journalist, or an unctuous announcer, 
or a sagacious club-woman? As there is no space 
left for pursuing these bewildering speculations, let 
us remove the problem in the best dictatorial way 
by re-defining our term. A dictatress may be to a 
mistress as a superman to aman. Thus understood 
a dictatress is a social rather than a political phe- 
nomenon. She is the mistress of a superman. No 
doubt she is a necessary evil—the sociologist can 
answer this question. But she requires no special 
education and no unusual aptitudes. 


RUSSIAN HIGH-LIGHTS 
Ii. 
Building the Collectives 


HERE is a shortage of food in the Soviet Union. 
Not only is food scarce, but almost every other 
kind of consumers’ goods. And yet there are 
more of these goods being produced today than at 
any other time in the history of Russia; more boots 
and shoes, more clothing, more building material, 
more furniture, and more food-stuffs. More grain 
was grown in 1931-32 than in 1913-14, and much less 
was exported, so that it is clear that the Russian 
people are eating more bread than before the Revo- 
lution. But there is a real scarcity of meat, butter, 
eggs, sugar, and some of the other staple foods. 
This does not mean that millions of people in the 
Soviet Union are starving, or even on the verge of 
starvation. I watched hundreds of thousands of 
Workers, men and women, marching through the 
Red Square in Moscow on November the 7th last 
year, and they did not look anaemic or under-nour- 
ished. I saw them in other parts of Russia and in 
the Ukraine, tens of thousands of men and women 
and children, in factories and schools, on the city 
streets and in the villages, in the movies and on the 
platforms of the railway stations, all kinds of people, 
at work and at play, industrial workers, peasants, 
soldiers, and office workers, and my general impres- 
sion was that they were an exceptionally sturdy and 
healthy lot. I do not remember seeing any plump 
over-fed individuals—I should be inclined to gen- 
eralize and say that there are no fat people in the 
Soviet Union—but, on the other hand, I saw fewer 
cases of extreme privation in Moscow, in ten days, 
than I saw recently in New York, in one afternoon. 
* * & 


One of the paradoxes of the food situation in 
Russia is that the very measures that have been 
taken to improve the food supply, have, for the time 
being, somewhat aggravated the condition of short- 
age. The most important of these measures was 
the large-scale organization of collective farms. 
There were two main reasons for the speeding up of 
the collectivization of agriculture, the first political, 










and the second economic. By 1929, practically all 
the important machinery of industrial production 
and distribution had been socialized, but the great 
mass of the peasants were still engaged in individual 
farming. In June, 1929, when the great drive for 
agricultural collectives began there were about one 
million peasant families on collective farms, two 
years later there were over 12 million families en- 
rolled on the collectives—about fifty per cent. of the 
entire peasant population of the U.S.S.R. This 
meant that the majority of the population of the 
Soviet Union had been drawn into the ‘socialist 
sector’, and that the danger of a clash between a 
socialized urban population and an individualistic 
peasantry had been greatly diminished. But the 
economic factor was almost as important as the po- 
litical. With the great development of heavy indus- 
try it became increasingly evident that the back- 
ward small-scale individual peasant type of farming 
would be unable to keep up with the growing needs 
of the industrial population, and that only by the 
adoption of modern mechanized methods would it be 
possible to secure the great increase of food-stuffs 
that would be urgently needed in the near future. 
The campaign for the collective farms precipitated 
a class war in the villages, the wealthy farmers 
fighting against the ‘middle’ and poor peasants. 
About a million families were classified as wealthy 
peasants—kulacks—and these conducted a desperate 
but futile struggle against the organization of col- 
lectives. Many of the wealthy peasants were dis- 
possessed of their land and killed their cattle, others 
killed and sold their stock before attempting to join 
the collectives, and as a result, hundreds of thou- 
sands of cattle, sheep, and pigs were destroyed at a 
time that there was an actual shortage of stock in 
the Soviet Union. But the socialization of agricul- 
ture continued; between 60 and 70 per cent. of the 
peasants are now on collective farms, and a few 
months ago there were over 320,000 collective farms 
in the U.S.S.R. 
* * * 


The fight against the kulacks was only the first 
phase of the struggle for collective farming. Next 
came the greater problem of providing organization, 
management, and technique for the collectives. 
There are over three hundred thousand of these 
farms, on which there are, perhaps, 60 or 70 million 
peasants. Until two or three years ago none of these 
millions of peasants knew anything about machinery, 
except the most primitive agricultural implements. 
None of them knew anything about large-scale farm- 
ing, or how a collective farm should be run. Most 
of them had never seen a tractor, or an incubator, or 
a cream separator. There had not been time to 
train anything like enough farm managers, agricul- 
tural experts, or mechanics. Consequently there 
was a tremendous amount of improvization and ex- 
perimentation, and there were endless mistakes and 
disappointments. 

* * * 

Just on the outskirts of Kharkov there is a small 
dairy collective. It was first organized in 1927 by a 
group of ten Jewish families. These Jews had no 
experience of farming—they were mostly small 
tradesmen from the Ghetto in Kharkov who were 
gradually squeezed out of their former occupations, 
as the Government stores and cooperatives took over 
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more and more of the retail trade of the city. They 
started with one little hut and a small kitchen gar- 
den, and those who could not find a place in the hut 
lived in dug-outs. Their original stock consisted of 
three horses and two cows. After a few weeks they 
sent a delegation to Poltava, where they recruited 
another ten families. At first they suffered greatly 
from lack of funds, but after a while they secured 
a grant of 25,000 rubles from the Society for the 
Settlement of Toiling Jews on the Land. They were 
able to pay back this loan in full in two years. Now 
the collective has a population of 325 persons (95 
families) of whom 185 actually work on the com- 
mune, the balance being old people and children. 
Their stock now consists of 268 milch cows, 75 
calves, 7 thoroughbred bulls, 65 horses, 1 thorough- 
bred stallion, and 80 pigs. They have about 3 thou- 
sand acres of land, used for pasture and for grow- 
ing fodder. They sell milk, cream, butter, cream 
cheese and sour milk. They have an agreement with 
a cooperative society in Kharkov to supply it 
with 80 per cent. of their produce, 10 per cent. is 
sold on the collective market, and 10 per cent. is con- 
sumed on the commune. There is a pasteurization 
plant on the farm, and the milk and cream is all de- 
livered in pint bottles. 
* * * 


This commune is run by a Board of Management 
which is elected for one year, all adult members of 
the commune taking part in the election. There are 
five members of the Board, and each member takes 
charge of one of the five departments into which 
the farm is divided: Field Department, Dairy De- 
partment, Economics Department, Repair Depart- 
ment, and Office Department. 

Every active member of the commune has a 
quota of work, and any extra work done in excess 
of the quota is paid for as piece-work, at a higher 
scale. For example, one man takes care of the feed- 
ing, watering, and cleaning of thirty cows—that is 
his quota—and for this he receives 5 rubles a day. 
He works a ten-hour day. Normally they work a 
six-day week, five days work, and one day free, but 
sometimes in the busy harvest season they will work 
for several weeks without any free days. The aver- 
age income of a family on this commune is from 
1,800 to 2,000 rubles a year; this includes earnings, 
and a share of the profits of the collective, which are 
divided at the end of each season. These people have 
also carried out an extensive building campaign, all 
of which has been financed out of current income. 
They have constructed a dwelling-house for 30 fami- 
lies (cement and frame), a number of three-family 
cottages, a dormitory for single men, a club-house, 4 
well-constructed modern-type cow-sheds, a horse 
stable, a small electric power plant (oil-burning en- 
gine and 12 h.p. generator), a radio broadcasting 
station (costing 20,000 rubles), a water-supply sys- 
tem, which connects with the water mains of Khar- 
kov, a school for 30 children (the older children go 
to the Kharkov schools), and a kindergarten for 
children of pre-school age. All in all, the people of 
this commune have accomplished a lot in the space 
of five years. 

Of the 95 families, 85 are Jewish, the other ten 
being Russian and Ukrainian. We were informed 
that there is no friction between the different na- 


tional groups. The business of the commune is 
conducted in Yiddish, and the school, of course, in 
the same language. Most of the Russian and Ukrain- 
ian children go to school in Kharkov, but one small 
Russian, of some ten years, told us that he went to 
the Jewish school. All the boys that he played with 
were Jews, so he thought that he might as well go 
to the same school. Inter-marriage is taking place 
between the Jewish and Ukrainian families, and 
here, at least, racial animosities have almost com- 
pletely disappeared. 

This collective receives some free tickets for the 
movies and the theatres in Kharkov, and other 
tickets are given to them at reduced prices. But 
before another five years have gone by, they will, 
I am sure, have their own movie and theatre on the 
commune. 

*s- + 


Perhaps this is a model commune. I do not know. 
It would be necessary to visit some hundreds or even 
thousands of collective farms to discover whether 
it is a typical collective or if it is far in advance of 
the average. But it certainly shows the trend of 
the collective farm movement—the general line of 
advance—and it shows clearly what can be accom- 
plished by social effort, by planned production— 
plus hard work and enthusiasm. Away from mud 
and disease, superstition and illiteracy, a fatalistic 
acquiescence in abject poverty .... towards elec- 
tricity and radios, tractors and sanitation . . . educa- 
tion ... science ... that is the way the Russian peas- 
ant is moving. 

J. F. Wurre 





‘THE IRON HEEL OF RUTHLESSNESS’ 
The ne of those who perished on duty in the North 


speak: 

Was it for this that we bled and died— 

Fought the white death of the blizzard, 

Struggled against the all-powerful sleep that knows 

no waking, 

Made the Queen’s red coat the emblem of law and 
justice and safety, 

Rode the trackless plains 

Trailing the treacherous murderer, outlaw, slayer of 
men, 

Disturber of the Queen’s peace in the Northland? 


Was this all that you, our successors, 

Should say to men gaunt and starving, 

‘Here is food, but you must not eat. 

Money must clink on the counter, 

And to have money you must work, not beg. 
Where will you find work? How should we know? 
All we know is that prosperity 

Is just around the corner. 

Go feed your starving babes with that; 

Fill with that the breasts of the nursing mother. 
Here is food, but you must not eat 

Unless you have money to clink on the counter.’ 


Was it for this that we bled and died in the North- 
land? 


Berton E. Rosprnson 
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THE RISE AND DECLINE OF 
TORONTO 


HE study of metropolitan centres in Canada 

has received relatively slight attention. No 

work comparable to that of Professor N. S. B. 
Gras and of Miss Hartsough on metropolitan centres 
in England and the United States, and especially on 
the twin cities St. Paul and Minneapolis, has been 
made available. The volume of R. Tanghe, Géo- 
graphie Humaine de Montréal, is perhaps our near- 
est approach to an intensive study. Professor Gras 
has described the various stages of metropolitan 
growth and has suggested that financial indepen- 
dence may be regarded as an indication of metro- 
politan stature. There is much evidence to suggest 
that Canadian metropolitan centres differ materially 
from those of England and the United States. The 
tendency toward centralization has been more pro- 
nounced in Canada and metropolitan growth has 
been warped accordingly. On the other hand this 
tendency supports the general conclusions advanced 
in this discussion which have been primarily based 
on the work of Professor Gras. 

The emergence of Toronto as a relatively inde- 
pendent financial centre, and therefore as a metro- 
politan unit, appears to follow the success of Senator 
McMaster and the Canadian Bank of Commerce in 
the struggle with E. H. King and the Bank of Mont- 
real over the first important banking legislation after 
Confederation. How far the Baptist training of 
Senator McMaster with its insistence on the limi- 
tations of the state may be regarded as a factor in the 
struggle is an interesting question which cannot be 
discussed at this point. Rivalry between the two 
centres had been evident in the compromise choice 
of Ottawa as a capital, and it became acute 
in the struggle over barking legislation and second 
in the struggle for control over the charter of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Senator MacPherson en- 
tered the lists for Toronto and succeeded in breaking 
the grip of Sir Hugh Allan and Montreal in precipi- 
tating the Pacific scandal. The struggle continued, 
but in spite of the determined efforts of a Toronto 
group of financiers, Stephen, Smith, and others, 
chiefly representing the Bank of Montreal, suc- 
ceeded in acquiring control of the charter in 1881. 
Toronto was forced to remain satisfied with a clause 
in the Act guaranteeing equal rates with Montreal. 

Toronto entered the period following completion 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway under a decided 
handicap. It was not until the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce and other financial interests began to 
support Sir William Mackenzie in the construction 
of the Canadian Northern Railway that Toronto was 
able to claim a trans-continental railroad similar to 
Montreal and the Canadian Pacific Railway. The 
credit of the state, or rather the province, was en- 
listed to provide support for metropolitan ambitions 
in other directions such as the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway, and the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission. By the end of the 
period Toronto had made substantial progress as a 
rival to Montreal. 

In spite of rapid growth, however, the early start 
and the position of Montreal at the head of naviga- 


tion proved of overwhelming importance. The Can- 
adian Pacific reached maturity in the boom period, 
and control over substantial land areas necessitated 
reliance by the Canadian Northern Railway on gov- 
ernment guaranteed bonds. The problems precipi- 
tated by this type of financing became acute with 
the beginning of the war. The results were inevi- 
table and the railway was taken over by the Do- 
minion Government. The situation was complicated 
by the ambitions of another financial group, similar 
to those of the Canadian Northern, but with control 
in London. The Grand Trunk and the Grand Trunk 
Pacific were developed to improve traffic conditions 
of the former line in the east, and to meet the de- 
mands of smaller metropolitan areas such as Quebec 
and centres in the Maritime Provinces. As in the 
case of the Canadian Northern Railway, the roads 
belonging to these companies came into the hands 
of the government. The formation of the Canadian 
National Railways and the establishment of head- 
quarters at Montreal seriously weakened the posi- 
tion of Toronto. The virility of Toronto’s develop- 
ment, however, was evident in the continuation of 
Canadian Northern traditions in Canadian National 
organization. Mr. Hungerford’s appointment is an 
indication of Canadian Northern effectiveness. 

It would be difficult to present an unbiased view 
of events so recent as those of the last decade. . It is 
significant, however, that control over one of the 
largest and most influential newspapers has passed 
to Montreal, and that the Royal York Hotel was 
built by the Canadian Pacific Railway. It is perhaps 
even more significant that influential papers have 
supported enthusiastically the general suggestion put 
forward by the Canadian Pacific Railway for amal- 
gamation of the two roads. On the other hand, the 
newspaper most deeply rooted in the historical back- 
ground of Toronto, namely, the Globe, has presented 
a determined front against amalgamation. More- 
over the report of the Duff Commission is of vital 
importance in emphasizing the demands of Toronto 
in opposition to amalgamation and domination by 
Montreal. 

The causes of weakness in Toronto’s position are 
probably more deeply rooted than has been sug- 
gested. Expansion of the newsprint industry and of 
hydro-electric power plants in Quebec has supported 
a rapid growth in financial structure. A second large 
bank has emerged with headquarters in Montreal, 
and even large investment houses in Toronto have 
become closely linked to Montreal financial organ- 
izations. In two important fields, transportation and 
finance, general indices point to the growth in con- 
trol of Montreal at the expense of Toronto. The 
results are of far-reaching importance. A decline in 
control from Toronto tends to weaken the possible 
development of other metropolitan centres. Montreal 

become stronger in those centres, and the pros- 
pects of independent growth by playing off rival 
controls against each other are less bright. 

A discussion of possibilities of recovery is be- 
yond the scope of this article. Determined attempts 
at recovery may be expected. The guiding hands of 
those who directed Toronto’s growth to maturity 
grow feebler and much must depend on the energy 
and vision of suceessors. 

H. A. Innis 
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THE CHINESE 
By HILDA 


WAS a student in a Canadian University in 

August, 1914. In January, 1933, as a member 

of staff of one of the many universities situated 
in Peiping, I have been watching the reaction of 
students of this country to a somewhat similar 
national crisis. The situations are not, however, 
entirely parallel. The sudden wave of patriotism 
that swept over Canada and through student circles 
in 1914 was roused by a sense of loyalty to a mother 
country. The enemy never set foot in Canada. In 
China the recent occupation of Shanhaikuan is just 
one link in a long chain of events moving towards 
the annexation by Japan of certain territories 
claimed by China, but it brings a new element into 
the situation. Japan has now boldly set foot upon 
what is unquestionably the soil of China proper 
within the Great Wall. Shanhaikuan is only some 
250 miles from Peiping. 

War was a glorious business when I was a stu- 
dent in 1914. England was powerful on sea and 
land. We went to war confident, in the expectation 
that all would be over in a few months. In 1914 
to go to war was to be a hero, to stay at home a 
coward. The army machine that easily and readily 
absorbed us was a splendid thing, with the finest 
traditions of discipline, courage, and loyalty behind 
it. The most ordinary mortal became romantic, 
heroic, merely by his association with it. Govern- 
ments applauded; families, if tearfully, were filled 
with pride. We had absolute and unwavering faith 
in those who led us. It was easier to go to war 
than to stay at home. If pacifists existed in Canada 
in 1914, they were unknown to me. 

Psychologists can no doubt explain to us why 
young men in 1914 were instantly ready to rush 
to war in support of quarrels with which they 
themselves had nothing to do personally, with which 
their governments originally might have had only 
the remotest connection, and which were in large 
measure instigated by ambitious monarchs or poli- 
ticians who sat safely and watched from the dress 
circle the havoc they had let loose upon the stage. 
I am no psychologist myself, but ever since my ar- 
rival in China shortly after the close of the war, 
I have been forced into thinking seriously about this 
ever-present problem of patriotism and its forms 
of expression. 

To understand the attitude of the Chinese stu- 
dent today towards war, it is necessary to know 
something of the history of the Student Patriotic 
Movement which has grown up in China since the 
close of the Great War. When I first arrived in 
China in 1920, the movement was already a well- 
organized and powerful agency. Peiping with its 
many government and private universities and col- 
leges was then, as now, one of the largest student 
centres in the country. As early as May 1919 
students of Peiping had banded themselves together 
and succeeded in putting to flight a pro-Japanese 
party then in power which was playing into the 
hands of Japan in supporting her demands at the 
Peace Conference. These officials, whether from 
guilt or fear, fled before the wrath of the students; 
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and from that time on students have not only taken 
themselves and their patriotic activities seriously, 
but they have been taken rather more seriously 
,by the public generally than perhaps would have 
‘been the case elsewhere. Organized and united 
throughout the country, they have in times of poli- 
'tical crisis carried on patriotic demonstrations and 
activities of such nation-wide significance that they 
chave become a factor to be reckoned with. Having 
established themselves almost as national heroes by 
their coup of 1919, they became ardent supporters 
of the nationalist movement under Dr. Sun Yat Sen, 
who today, nine years after his death, is still the 
great leader of Chinese nationalism. 

It was in these early years that communism 
gained a foothold in the country. Dr. Sun had 
turned to Russia for help when refused it in other 
quarters, and the communist ideal became the ideal 
of many of these impressionable young student 
patriots. Ardent, sincere, fearless, many of them, 
they have paid the price of execution and are still 
paying it; for communism in China is stamped out 
where it appears openly and government agencies 
are strong enough to suppress it. Communism is 
still playing its part in the student patriotic move- 
ment. Colleges and schools in China are quite 
aware that they have among their personnel active 
communist agents in direct touch with Moscow. 
Their communist propaganda is carried on in the 
deepest secrecy. Even in their wildest demonstra- 
tions of patriotism, and some have undoubtedly 
been very wild indeed, students have always re- 
ceived applause from certain newspapers, and sym- 
pathy and support in certain small circles. In these 
times of political upheaval in China it is a little 
hard to gauge just how genuine this support has 
been, and how far it has been based on ulterior 
motives. Student enthusiasm and hysteria have 
undoubtedly been exploited by communist elements 
that desire nothing more than a general fracas, out 
of which they have at least a chance of emerging 
on top. 

The rather heady patriotism of these early years 
of the rise of the nationalist party was wont to cast 
upon the foreign powers the blame for every evil 
that China has ever fallen heir to. China’s in- 
ability to put her own house in order and to defend 
her interests at home and abroad, were alike cre- 
dited to the fact that she was under the heel of 
foreign imperialism. Japan, of course, came in for 
most of the odium, for her aggressive intentions 
towards China have always been fairly obvious. 
Abuse fell also upon the head of Great Britain. 
She was known to have been an ally of Japan, and 
it was easy to work up a case against imperialism 
over the question of India’s desire for self-deter- 
mination. The great slogan of those days was ‘Down 
with Imperialism’, How we wearied of it. ‘Im- 
perialism’ was dinned in our ears and floated be- 
fore our eyes. It hung aloft on banners carried in 
mass processions of students; it rang. out in our 
college halls and from street corners in excited ex- 
travagant speechifying. Even the foreign business 
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man and missionary were the ‘running dogs of im- 
perialism’. (I should add here that the matter 
never became a personal one between ourselves and 
our student friends.) Those who have been through 
similar situations know that when affairs have 
reached this stage of hysteria the calm voice of 
reasonable argument is seldom heard. We kept 
silent, Chinese and western faculty members alike, 
where it was obviously useless to talk, and did our 
best to steady the situation in those quarters where 
the saner elements prevailed. 

The academic work of the educational institu- 
tions was not, however, as a rule seriously inter- 
rupted. It was only when some sudden aggressive 
move of Japan menaced the country’s peace, and 
students chafed under what seemed to them vacil- 
lating or hesitant action of their own government, 
that they declared a ‘strike’, refused to attend 
classes or take examinations, paraded through the 
streets in mass processions, petitioned the govern- 
ment, endeavored to rouse public opinion in the 
city and through the countryside, staged demonstra- 
tions in front of offending officials’ residences or 
offices, and in a word, conducted themselves in a 
way that was considered by most of their teachers 
to be hysterical, misguided, disobedient, and dan- 
gerous to the public peace. After the lapse of a 
week or two, when the occasion which had given 
rise to a particular demonstration had subsided, 
the students returned quietly to their classrooms, 
academic work was resumed as usual, examinations 
proceeded with and lost work made up. A few 
institutions, among them a well-known university 
in Shanghai, preferred to close rather than to sub- 
mit to such irregularities. In Peiping, demonstra- 
tions against the government never became as vio- 
lent as they became later after the capital had moved 
to Nanking. Students in the north are not as un- 
manageable as in the south where the communist 
influence has been stronger and works with more 
potency upon the excitable southern temperament. 

Many westerners living in China have been 
thoroughly disgusted by these exhibitions of patriot- 
ism. Western business men and diplomats frankly 
have no patience with them at all. Many western 
teachers in the educational institutions declared for 
a strong hand to deal with the situation. They 
advocated closing the kitchens, expelling leaders, 
closing the institutions, in order to force students 
to obey the voice of authority and return to their 
studies. There were, however, always the few, and 
they usually among the more influential members of 
the staff, who had the vision to see that China is 
not Europe or America, and that in China students 
cannot be handled in the same way as in the West, 
and who sensed beneath the hysteria, the tears and 
extravagances of all kinds, a glowing spirit of 
patriotism and sympathized with it. 

It is true, the thoughts of a Chinese student of 
modern days do not naturally turn to ‘joining the 
army’. He has had every reason to distrust and 
dislike war. From time immemorial the soldier 
has ranked below the farmer and the merchant. 
The sons of gentlemen have not been encouraged 
to serve the state in the army. Nor has China been 
very successful in the military conclusions she has 
in recent years tried with neighbouring powers. 


Since the fall of the monarchy she has had no glow- 
ing record of warlike activity. War has been a 
dirty business, and its victims have always been 
the harmless and the defenceless. Before the rise 
of the nationalist army the professional soldier in 
the pay of an independent war lord was a sorry 
spectacle indeed, ragged, uncouth, ill-trained, rough 
in speech and action, despised, ill-treated, feared. ‘ 
Defeated or unpaid, he became the bandit, the rob- 
ber, the ne’er-do-well, and armed with a rifle preyed 
upon the countryside in which he found himself, 
looting and lawless. There were no military hos- 
pitals waiting to tend his wounds, no grateful pub- 
lic bringing him cigarettes and comforts, no con- 
certs or movies to cheer him, no insurance of any 
kind. When his immediate usefulness was over he 
was cast aside like a broken shoe. War was local- 
ized, carried on in small areas which suffered 
acutely, but rarely extending beyond the scene of 
the actual conflict. There is no national honour or 
patriotism to be found in this kind of civil strife. 
It bred fear, hatred, disgust, contempt. 

Records such as All Quiet on the Western Front, 
which have been widely read by Chinese students, 
and the evidences abroad of economic depression 
and wrangling over unpaid war debts, and limita- 
tion of armaments, etc., have not further tended to 
inspire the student of China with confidence in war 
as an instrument for satisfactorily settling interna- 
tional disputes. The average Chinese student of to- 
day is far better informed on international affairs 
than were students in my own country in my stu- 
dent days. He has carefully studied the history of 
China’s relations with foreign powers; he follows 
with the keenest interest every move in the delibera- 
tions of the League of Nations; he knows all about 
the Kellogg Pact. He watches through the pages 
of newspapers and periodicals the eddying currents 
of public opinion abroad in connection with the 
present Sino-Japanese controversy. He has been 
taught to regard such organizations as the League 
at Geneva and the World Court at the Hague as 
the only civilized mediums for handling interna- 
tional disputes. He knows too, as all the world 
knows, that China is as yet quite unprepared for 
modern warfare. 

Idealistic, impatient of delay, as students are, 
and believing that to rid China of foreign domina- 
tion was to rid her of all her ills, he turned first 
to the boycott as the most effective weapon for this 
crusade. The students hectored and harangued the 
shopkeepers of the big cities until they shamed 
them into taking an active part in the boycott; they 
shamed the general public into a refusal to buy 
boycotted goods; they even threw bombs into the 
shops where such goods were still displayed. - It 
is perhaps not too much to say that the students 
have been the living heart of the Boycott Move- 
ment, and that it was they who fired with the spirit 
of patriotism its fellow, the Chinese Labour Move- 
ment. In 1925 when Great Britain came in for 
violent abuse in connection with the shooting of 
unarmed students in the foreign concession in 
Shanghai, the boycott that was successfully launched 
against her shocked her out of her usual self- 
complacency, and led her to enquire seriously into 
the causes of her unpopularity in this part of the 
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East and to take steps towards conciliation. Anti- 
British feeling died down as suddenly as it arose; 
the anti-Christian movement, which was also part 
of the anti-imperailism programme has disappeared 
with equal suddenness. But anti-Japanese feeling 
has been rising steadily, and there has been little 
in Japan’s attitude towards China to warrant its 
cooling down. The student movement has become 
in the last few years very definitely an Anti- 
Japanese Movement. The boycott against Japanese 
goods is still being vigorously pressed. The success 
of this method of intimidation has been evidenced 
more than once in Japan’s case by her strong pro- 
tests through diplomatic channels. And many see 
in her destruction of a large section of Shanghai 
early in 1932 an even stronger protest. But a boy- 
cott to be effective must be systematically and con- 
tinuously carried on. In China the public memory 
is short and the mass of China’s population woefully 
poor. Traditions of loyalty are still based on loyalty 
to the family rather than to the nation. China has 
not yet been roused to a full sense of national con- 
sciousness and only spasmodic success in a move- 
ment of this kind can be hoped for. It has been 
and still is a hard, up-hill struggle. 

I have watched the students in their patriotic 
activities over a course of years. They have as a 
group been working single-handed; with scant sym- 
pathy and guidance from their professors, with no 
encouragement at all from government circles 
which have come to regard them with something 
like fear, with a stolid indifference or annoyance 
from the mass of the shopkeepers and the business 
world generally, and about as much response from 
the farming population of China as one would ex- 
pect from farmers of any country. According to our 
standards, their actions have often appeared im- 
mature, hysterical, misguided, flagrantly undiscip- 
lined. They have assaulted more than one official 
whom they considered a traitor to his country’s 
cause; they have assembled from all parts of the 
country to the number of well over 50,000 in Nan- 
king in order to bring petitions and demands per- 
sonally to the headquarters of the government, and 
in so doing have held up railway traffic for several 
days; unarmed themselves, they have been shot 
down or bayonetted to death by their own and 
foreign soldiers. But during the many humiliations 
that China has suffered at the hands of Japan they 
have never failed to raise their voices in protest; 
their energies have never flagged. Their ability to 
organize and control themselves is little short of 
amazing. They are helpless, unarmed, undrilled, 
and unled, but they have persisted and untiringly 
they still persist in this patriotic movement to ‘save 
China’. One can only wonder at their earnestness, 
their sincerity, their tenacity. Others, less passion- 
ately intent, would have been daunted long ago, 
would have retired beaten from the struggle. Not 
so the students of China. They swear loyalty and 
love for China with their blood, with their hands 
upon their hearts and with tears streaming down 
their faces. 

Since Japan’s attack on Mukden in September 
1931, and her immediate occupation of the three 
northern provinces, now known to the world as 
‘Manchukuo’; since her attack and destruction of 


a large section of Shanghai in January 1932; and 
more than ever now, since her seizure of Shan- 
haikuan and her openly avowed intention of adding 
the province of Jehol to round out her possessions 
in the north, the thoughts of the students have been 
seriously turning to war. They have watched the 
same steps being put into operation as those used 
in the annexation of Korea. With the ideal of serv- 
ing their country ever before them, they are begin- 
ning to feel that there may soon be little of their 
country left to serve. There is only one way out 
now as they see it, and that is for China to declare 
war on Japan and fight as best she may. They 
are gathering their forces for this supreme struggle 
which they feel now to be inevitable. Many of their 
own faculty are now openly supporting them in this, 
urging and encouraging them to prepare themselves 
to fight. The students are now interesting them- 
selves in first aid courses, in stretcher bearing, in 
the making of surgical supplies for the Red Cross 
hospitals that are coming into being, in the concoc- 
tion of poison gas. They are searching earnestly 
for military instructors qualified to drill them, and 
where these cannot be found they are drilling them- 
selves or going off in small groups to join some 
military camp. The government still urges them 
to continue their academic studies and their answer 
is this: ‘We know we have a two-fold duty to 
our country, one is to equip ourselves for service 
through our studies; but the other, and the more 
urgent, is to rouse our illiterate fellow-countrymen 
to a consciousness of the danger that is upon us, 
and to be ready to go ourselves to encourage our 
soldiers to fight. If we do not do this, who will?’ 

While nations abroad are talking of disarma- 
ment, China is equipping herself, building up her 
armies, providing herself with modern war machin- 
ery. With the rise of the nationalist army, war in 
China took on a very different aspect. There will 
soon be little to choose between the soldier of China 
and the smart foreign soldiers seen about the streets 
of the Legation Quarter in Peiping. We were used 
to talk in the past of the ‘yellow peril’. We are 
very much nearer today to a very real peril work- 
ing up in the East. Amazing things are being ac- 
complished in Russia while the world looks on 
incredulous. Japan’s war party encouraged by 
success and non-interference is becoming bolder, 
and China is preparing for war. It is hardly neces- 
sary to point out that a war of this magnitude would 
involve the participation of the West, however re- 
luctant the West may be to be dragged in. Are 
we not rather too complacent in reassuring our- 
selves with the comforting thought that continual 
delay in the settling of a dispute will in the end 
defeat war? Are we not banking rather too heavily 
on China’s vast store of patience? There is an end 
even to this. 





THE CHALLENGE 
Rude Labour, toiling on through hopeless night, 
Naked and starved, scorn heaped upon his head, 
Now rises in his strength with sword to smite, 
And asks the nations for his daily bread. 
FREDERICK GEORGE SCOTT 
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JOHN S. EWART 


TH the death of John S. Ewart Canada 
loses one of her most distinguished and useful 
citizens. THe CANADIAN Forum has special 

reason to mourn his passing, for he was an old 
friend and contributor to this journal. Mr. Ewart 
represented a type which is all too rare in this coun- 
ary, the well-to-do professional man who plays his 
part in public affairs not by taking an active share 
in party politics but by trying to educate his fellow 
citizens in political ideas. 

John S. Ewart was born in the year of the Re- 
bellion Losses Bill, which marked the definite estab- 
lishment of Responsible Government in the province 
of Canada. He lived to welcome the Statute of 
Westminster which marked the final step in our 
progress towards complete constitutional autonomy 
and national independence. He was a young man 
in his early twenties in Toronto when the ‘Canada 
First?’ movement was launched by another young 
lawyer, W. A. Foster; and it may almost be said that 
he devoted the later years of his life to promoting 
among his fellow Canadians the ideas of Canada 
First. The first paper in his first volume of political 
lectures and essays is entitled ‘The Kingdom of Can- 
ada’ and consists of a lecture delivered to some of 
the newly-founded Canadian Clubs in the year 1904. 
The ideas which he expressed then met with much 
opposition in influential quarters, but he was able, 
when he wrote his valedictory in 1932, to look back 
on a movement which had won substantial suc- 
cess. 

‘With the emergence of Canada,’ he said, 

‘from all semblance of political subordination to 

the United Kingdom; with her elevation to a 

status of political equality with the United King- 

dom; and with her international recognition as 

a “juristic entity” among the nations of the earth 

—that is with the accomplishment of the object 

for which the Kingdom Papers, the predecessors 

of the Independence Papers, were instituted 
twenty-eight years ago, publication of the Papers 
also disappears. To the final achievement the 
writer is well aware that he contributed nothing 
as compared with the work of Canada’s five great 

Premiers—Sir John A. Macdonald, Sir Wilfrid 

Laurier, Sir Robert Borden, Mr. Mackenzie King 

and Mr. Bennett. But working more continu- 


ously if in more humble way, the writer may to 
some extent have helped in the development of a 
true Canadianism, and so made easier the work 
of the leaders. He would fain believe that his 
labours were not altogether without effect. And 
the kind ackowledgments and congratulations 
which have come to him from many of those who 
had not formerly sympathized with him seem to 
we that for such belief there is some foun- 
ation.’ 


Mr. Ewart was much too modest. His writings 
had a wide influence in educating Canadians out of 
colonialism. He started his campaign for the re- 
cognition of Canada’s complete independence of 
British control just at the time when the opposing 
campaign of imperialism was at its height. Can- 
adians before the War were fond of perorations 
about equality of status but were not prepared to 
face the implications of their own words, and their 
loyalism was steadily entangling them in the policies 
of the British Foreign Office. Mr. Ewart’s acute 
analysis in his Kingdom Papers of the long debate 
between Laurier and Borden on Canadian naval 
policy remains the most penetrating discussion of 
our pre-war Imperial relations that we have. He 
recognized that Laurier had adopted a policy of drift 
(like Sir Edward Grey in his relations with France) 
of which the end was entanglement; and he main- 
tained that Sir Robert’s demand for an effective 
voice in the control of British policy could not be 
granted, and that a joint foreign policy in any form 
which was not merely a sham for control by the 
British Foreign Office was impracticable. The events 
of the war and post-war years were to prove him 
correct. And now we are at last undertaking to 
conduct our own relations with foreign powers. 

Mr. Ewart was not anti-British. He was anti- 
imperialist. His long series of papers on Britain’s 
foreign wars from the time of the French Revolution 
to 1914 contains only the usual attack upon British 
foreign policy which hzs been made by British lib- 
erals from Charles James Fox and Richard Cobden 
to the present day. He wished to keep Canada out 
of this sort of imperialism. Good colonials in To- 
ronto and Ottawa were shocked when he uttered 
such sentiments. But a younger generation of Can- 
adians will thoroughly agree with him. 


F. H. U. 


FASCIST TIDE THREATENS EUROPE 
By DONALD GRANT 


ASCISM is in power in Germany. On January 

30 Herr Hitler became Chancellor of the Ger- 

man Reich. The only political and social 
movement which can maintain the struggle now 
against Fascism is Communism. Day by day this 
issue becomes clearer. 

In a proclamation issued on February 1st Hitler 
as head of the National Socialist Workers’ Party, 
(Nazis or German Fascists) called upon the Ger- 
man people to renew their ‘unity of will and of 
spirit’. And so, to the first glance, it would appear 
that Hitler's dreams are on the eve of fulfilment, his 


promise to his followers about to be redeemed. We 
shall see later whether this is the case. In the mean- 
time there is no doubt that Germany is in the grip 
of a radical revolutionary movement, planned and 
led by the Right, not by the Left. A radical move- 
ment such as the conservatives, the ‘barons’, the 
Prussian ruling class have been striving towards 
ever since the signing of that Peace Treaty which 
has been a millstone round the necks of the progres- 
sives, a stumbling-block to the forces of democracy 
in Germany. 

A victory, then, for German Fascism? A vic- 
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tory for the programme of the twenty-five points, 
with their promises of breaking the power of the 
banks, turning out the Jews, setting up the ‘cor- 
porate’ state, and all the rest? 

Let us look at the situation more closely. 

Fascism in Germany is a movement of despair, 
rising out of a situation in which a whole generation 
of young people could see no way out into life. 
Their questioning of all the accepted bases of life— 
religious, political, and economic—shows complete 
disillusionment about the functioning of democracy, 
complete despair about the possibility of reorganiz- 
ing economic life in line with those principles of 
freedom and equality which, in the development of 
our Western civilization, have been fought for and 
achieved, to some extent. The source and power- 
house of these ideas—Christianity—is equally called 
in question; has, it seems, equally failed when faced 
with the new and overwhelming problem of the 
organization of economic life. Here Fascism stepped 
in and said, ‘Do not despair. The solution is simple 
—it is to give up the problem. Not because it is 
difficult to achieve freedom and justice and equality, 
but because it is impossible and undesirable. Give 
up that hope, and the task of satisfying the material 
needs of all is easy.’ 

Before this temptation the hopeless, unemployed, 
disillusioned young generation of Germany fell. To 
them it appeared, however, not a temptation, but 
rather a promise and a prophecy made glorious by 
the revival of German nationalism, by the worship 
of power and of leaders, by the worship, too, of Ger- 
man ‘blood’, the German people, the old German 
gods. That it exploited the bitter sense of injustice 
aroused by the Peace Treaty, and the anti-semitic 
prejudices of the country, assured it of still wider 
support. It aimed, then, at supplanting the old Con- 
servatives, with their long experience of govern- 
ment, by means of what amounts to nothing less 
than a _ spiritual revolution, an agreement to 
break away from the roots of all that is positive in 
the development of Western civilization. That Hitler 
uses the name of the Almighty is no disproof; elec- 
tions are ahead. 

Does Hitler’s accession to the Chancellorship 


mean that in all this he has succeeded? Has he 
beaten his enemies, the Conservatives, at the game 
of reaction? Is democracy, in its undeveloped, in- 
adequate beginnings, done for already? Are pagan- 
ism and despair triumphant? Are the methods of 
terrorism—for Hitler means no less by ‘unity of will 
and of spirit’, and intends to impose them by force 
—to enslave a whole people? 

There are many to whom it seems clear that 
Herr Hitler, his party since November last on the 
ebb, his finances exhausted, his bids for position 
and power a failure, has fallen into the clever and 
experienced hands of the Prussian rulers. They 
are the ruling classes by heritage and long training. 
Throughout Germany they are a definite sociological 
unity functioning without a hitch, and with assur- 
ance towards their appointed ends. While Hitler 
has the mass movement (Nazis) behind him, this 
ruling class has the finance and the experience in 
governing. Hitler is the piper, now; the Junkers 
—having paid—are calling the tune. What they 
could not achieve alone they will achieve through 
him, giving him the appearance of power, while 
reserving the reality to themselves. They will ex- 
ploit the fever into which Fascism has whipped the 
country. But while Hitler may be compelled 
to renounce most of his promised programme, to 
speak big, but act under pressure, the damage has 
been done. A tide is flowing which, to all seeming, 
will be beyond the strength of the progressive 
forces—the Centre, the Social Democrats, the Com- 
munists—to stem. That tide is the tide of Fascist 
Weltanschauung, Fascist philosophy, which re- 
nounces freedom, equality, and the hope of any 
kind of democracy. A tide of despair and deep 
unbelief, more menacing in its undermining power 
than any mere political programme. 

What the flowing tide will bring to Germany 
cannot be foreseen at present. But it is clear that 
democracy, with its basic Christian ideas, is engaged 
in a life and death struggle the burden of which, for 
the moment, is being borne by German men and 
women of the Left and the Centre. The flowing 
tide is threatening to submerge Germany today. 
High tide may flood Europe. 


THE PROLETARIAN INTELLIGENTZIA 
By S. DELBERT CLARK 


HE large number of university graduates in the 
ranks of the unemployed today is a phenomenon 
which has no parallel in any depression since 
the beginning of modern capitalism. The begging 
student, wandering up and down the high roads of 
England, ceased to be heard of after the Stuart Revo- 
lution. Though the coal-miner, the factory worker, 
the navvy, and the business clerk might be carried 
down in the maddening torrent of a business cycle. 
the lawyer, the doctor, the teacher, and the scientist 
found an increasing demand for their services. No 
‘boom’, no matter how phenomenal, could ‘manu- 
facture’ the latter in sufficient numbers to flood the 
market. Pari passu with the increase of educational 
facilities came an ever-widening field of services. 
That was true until the Great War. Then, with 


the social convulsions following the conclusion of 
peace, the gate to education was thrown open to all 
classes. Democracy, triumphant and arrogant, 
seized her most effective weapon. The Universities 
of Germany, England, and America were flooded 
with returned soldiers, boys and girls up from the 
farm, and the children of shopkeepers, factory work- 
ers, salesmen, and miners. In Germany the-effect of 
a surplus supply of trained workers was almost 
immediately felt. England, too, in spite of the less 
violent force of democracy, soon found it increas- 
ingly impossible to absorb the graduates from her 
Universities. In America the business ‘boom’ post- 
poned, but finally intensified, the social effects of a 
ooded professional market. 
It is not likely, indeed highly improbable, that, 
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with the return of prosperity, the surplus will find 
employment in that field for which they have been 
specially trained. Prosperity, at best, will divert 
the overflow into other channels where demand is 
more elastic. The social consequences, though per- 
haps disruptive, will, nevertheless, be salutary. In 
the past the trained man, though often the son of a 
labourer or farmer, entered the exclusive ranks of 
professionalism. As a result he was politically ster- 
ilized and ceased, as a rule, to champion the cause 
of the class from which he sprang. He lived in a 
world apart. In 1935 the Ph.D., LL.B., or D.Sc. 
graduate will probably find himself handing gro- 
ceries over the counter in the corner retail store. 
Socially allied with the workers, yet possessed of an 
education which gives him a breadth of view and 
sound judgment denied to them, he becomes a nat- 
ural leader. 

More important than this fact will be the quality 
of leadership supplied by such an element in the pro- 
letariat. The whole social and religious outlook of 
labour will gradually be changed. The masses were 
not born fools, they have been made such. Trained 
by the State for one thing—work—and deprived of 
sufficient leisure to develop the other sides of their 
character, they have become—what, indeed, it was 
intended that they should become—economic tools. 
What little education and leisure is given the ordi- 
nary man is for the purpose of making of him an 
obliging serf. In the public school he is taught the 
duties of citizenship—obedience to the state and 
hatred of all other states. In the Church he is 
taught that in working he is serving God, that lazi- 
ness is a sin and that poverty is a state imposed by 
God in preparation for the after life. 

Into this sweltering mass has come the Univer- 
sity student—fresh from a social and intellectual life 
which has made him sceptical of Church and State 
alike. To him work is a curse imposed by the law 
of nature rather than a virtue imposed by the law of 
God. Upon leisure he sets a high value because it 
enables him to enjoy those occupations in which he 
can be himself. / Work, therefore, must be mini- 
mized, not by thrusting it upon someone else’s shoul- 
ders nor by the sacrifice of material comfort, but by 
the more efficient organization of production and 
distribution.) To him, machinery does not mean un- 
employment but the increase of leisure and is thus 
a blessing; competition does not mean more employ- 
ment but the waste of capital and labour resources 
and is thus a curse. To the university student, again, 
except the member of the C.O.T.C., patriotism makes 
little appeal, and he will not care to murder people 
of another land (some of whom may have been his 
best chums in college) simply because a few states- 
men tell him to do so. Poverty, finally, to him, is 
not an act of the Divine Will but the result of an 
iniquitous economic system. Puritanism, the religion 
of work, docile obedience, and fatalism must give 
way to communism, the religion of leisure, frater- 
nalism, and equality. 

With such a conception of work and leisure will 
come a new conception of ‘Success’. Generally 
speaking, success in the past has been achieved in 
the field of work. The great historian has been a 
teacher of history, the great legalist a practising law- 
yer, the great scientist a teacher or industrial expert. 
Thus size of income was an approximate measure of 


greatness, especially within a single field. But with 
the growing centralization of business and industry, 
the vast majority of mankind must resign themselves 
to monotonous labour which holds out no hope of 
advancement. The economic, like the political, state 
is a hierarchy with few at the top and many at the 
bottom. The small capitalist is being swallowed up 
by the proletariat, and power with wealth is con- 
centrating in the hands of a plutocratic class. Unless 
man is going to remain a servile tool, the solution 
would seem to be the recognition of a third state— 
the state of leisure. The historian or scientist who 
finds himself pushing groceries across the counter, 
or putting a nut on a bolt in the Ford factory, will 
not look with envious eyes upon his more gifted 
colleagues who climb the ladder to business or po- 
litical control, but will turn to history or science, as 
the case may be, to make his contribution to man- 
kind. Nor need such a contribution be in the aca- 
demic field. Sport, art, literature, play-acting, and 
other occupations, today largely professionalized, 
offer unlimited opportunities to the amateur, pro- 
viding his hours of enforced labour are shortened. 

It is from the proletarian intelligentzia that this 
new conception of success will come. As it perme- 
ates and infuses the working population, and is given 
recognition in the right of every man to leisure and 
training for leisure, new outlets will provide expres- 
sion for the creative instinct inherent in man. Stand- 
ardization, the threat of modern industrialism, will 
be counteracted by differentiation in leisure. 





APRIL 


I shall go out to find the earth my mother 
While the fields all empty lie, 

And the woods first waken to a smoky wonder 
Under an April sky; 


While still the valleys air their coloured patches, 
And the leafy screens are bare, 

With a crimson mistiness just half concealing 
The songster trilling there. 


I shall go out to find the earth my mother 
While the lonely elm tree spills 

But a filmy fragment of a lace mantilla 
On the unshadowed hills; 


While yet her distances are open to me, 
And her first shy moods astir, 
And the wind that frisks above the whitened grass is 
Cool with the scent of her. 
Dora SANDERS 


ANGUISH 


The moon 

Is sudden grief 

Across a star-pricked sky ... 
~ an interjection crying 


ABRAHAM M. KLEIN 
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A PRIEST IN 


THE FAMILY 


By LEO KENNEDY 


RS. HALLORAN had a nephew in the priest- 
hood, but that didn’t stop her from drinking 
like a fish. Her husband, big Flatfoot Hal- 

oran of the thick neck and braised-beef face, had 
been a patrolman on the Brooklyn waterfront, but 
rye and cahoots with the Red Hook Gang had got 
him off the cops some years before. Flatfoot then 
worked as a bouncer in a joint at Coney, but rye and 
depression laid that job by the heels, and Mrs. Hal- 
loran had gone tearfully back to charring. She had 
to admit that Flatfoot wasn’t much now, since the 
rotgut disqualified him from even being a white- 
wing. 

Anyhow his lady charred in an office building on 
Flatbush, and in St. Timothy’s Church on Seventh 
Avenue. Rubbing the warts on her long, lean chin, 
she used to lament the fact that Irish St. Timothy’s 
was plumped down within swearing distance of the 
tough Italian section. What with blowsy, fat, shawled 
dago women, push-carts loaded with red and green 
peppers, part-time bad men and inexpensive, mal- 

orous strumpets, Mrs. Halloran always found it a 
too colourful place to live in. Her nationalism and 
semi-respectability were tipsily belligerent most of 
the time. 

Mrs. Halloran had a concave chest, thin grey 
hair, and sharp red elbows. And how, with her 
drinking, this chaste matron managed to keep her 
place at the church, was more than her snooping 
neighbours could tell. But the curly-haired, plump- 
cheeked cleric who functioned as bursar for the 
establishment, dealt mildly and kindly with sins of 
the flesh. He was, as he liked to say with a chuckle, 
always getting parishioners out of jail or onto the 
force; and the charwoman’s cautious tippling on 
weekdays, and flagrant jags on Saturdays, never 
loomed larger than pecadillos in his tolerant mind. 

Besides, her nephew was a priest. 

Mrs. Halloran’s nephew worked for souls in the 
wilds of British Columbia, and as she had never 
travelled farther than Yonkers, the good woman 
was somewhat vague as to the conditions of his em- 
ployment and habitat. But she never let people for- 
get there was an ordained priest in her family. 

When she gossiped with friends she liked to bring 
the talk around to things religious. She used to say 
what a blessing it was to have a nephew who prayed 
daily for her sins. She liked to add that though her 
soul was as scarlet, her Joey’s monthly novena to the 
holy Virgin for his poor old aunt would bring her 
still to glory. 

She always breathed strongly of gin when she 
talked about religion. It provoked her to thoughts 
of heavenly ecstasy; the tin crucifix on her scrawny 
chest heaved and bobbed with the fervour of her 
devotion. The cord of her scapulars worked out of 
her dress like a dirty boot lace. 

Liquor inflamed her partisan spirit as well as her 
sense of theological fitness. It brought out a violent 
distaste for foreign devils. For instance, when she 
passed her Italian neighbour Mrs. Castelano on the 
tenement stairs, she would sneer disparagement of 
all Neapolitan womanhood. When the Castelano 
turned her broad, bulging back, Mrs. Halloran would 
be tempted to spit. 


She would say in a thin voice to the stairs: 

‘May Jesus, Mary, and Holy Joseph put boils on 
the neck of that black-faced bitch!’ 

At St. Timothy’s, Mrs. Halloran’s companion in 
toil was a middle-aged widow with flat red hair and 
a squint. Mrs. Scully was a good soul, though rheu- 
matic, and one Thursday just before Lent came 
around, her complaint confined her to bed. The 
affliction was sudden and Nolan the sexton pulled a 
long face when he heard of it. Mrs. Scully’s big 
muscles and chapped fists were needed for washing 
pews that day. A pyx to a poor-box, he decided, 
Mrs. Halloran would be tipsy herself. 

Mrs. Castelano came into the refectory that 
morning with a tale of woe about her husband going 
to jail again and no money in the house. 

Father Hoffmann called Nolan in. 

‘Here’s a poor soul in distress,’ he said, ‘Bandy 
Castelano has been peddling booze again. They’ve 
fixed him with a stretch this time. And it’s my wish 
and the will of God Almighty, that Bandy’s unhappy 
spouse should have bread on her table. So what can 
we give her in the way of work?’ 

Nolan looked critically at Mrs. Castelano’s great 
thews and blowsy costume, and said sure, she could 
take Mrs. Scully’s place that was ill of the gout. 

Father Hoffmann said, ‘There, Mrs. Castelano, 
you can work for your children and the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus at one and the same time. Nolan, tell 
this woman what to do.’ 


That afternoon Mrs. Halloran entered the pre- 
cincts of St. Timothy’s armed with the requisites of 
her trade. A pail of hot water thinly sudded, a grey 
cloth for washing the pews, a pail of clear water for 
the last ablution. She was late for work, having 
lingered at home to haggle with Flatfoot and bibble 
strength for her labours. Depositing her pails at the 
head of the nave, she dropped her jaw to see her 
loathed Italian neighbour in the Scully’s stead. Mrs. 
Castelano was already wiping the pew woodwork, 
and she nodded briefly. 

Mrs. Halloran bristled with surprise and resent- 
ment. She stood over her pails with arms akimbo. 
She loosed a tentative broadside: 

‘An’ may I be askin’ where Mrs. Scully is at to- 
day? An’ for what are you workin’ in her place? Is 
St. Timothy’s a Protestant gospel-hall that God- 
fearin’ women should be put out for such as thinks 
Christ is a dago bambino?’ 

Her unjust and inaccurate reference to non- 
Catholic practice left Mrs. Castelano’s moon face the 
blanker, but the good woman bridled at ‘dago’. 

‘Mrs. Scully much sick in her legs,’ said Mrs. 
Castelano, her large bosom rising a little. ‘She don’t 
work. Me, I got the job to wash in the church till 
she’s fine.’ 

Her glance took in the other’s condition. 

‘When she come back, too, maybe.’ 

‘An’ is it you who're makin’ aspersions at me, 
Mrs. Castelano? To what end may I ask? Would 
you be graftin’ my job for your fat self? Would you 
be keepin’ your bootlegger husband on my wages?’ 

Mrs. Castelano breathed deeply and gave her wet 
cloth a wrench. 
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‘Me, I talk to you after,’ she said, ‘not now in the 
holy God’s house. I got to work. You better work, 
too, yes.’ 

Mrs. Halloran plunged her cloth in the soapy 
water, and with a vixenish back turned to the 
Italian woman, she vigorously commenced to wipe a 
pew. She washed and dried, muttering to herself at 
intervals. She poked savagely into corners as though 
stabbing her enemy with a cloth-draped finger. 

Miss Brown, the little dried spinster who cared 
for the altar flowers and linens, entered the church 
from the sacristy. She always wore cautiously 
sombre woolen suits, and hats that excited neither 
pity nor admiration. She had a brittle, ethereal look 
that may have come from handling so many hot- 
house flowers, and long candles made of tallow and 
beeswax. She walked with a slight list to the right, 
and one felt that a breath which could flutter a 
candle would douse her outright. 

Miss Brown began to clear the altar of its acces- 
sories. She paid no attention to the two charwomen 
in the dimly lit aisle; she was thinking timidly of 
Father Hoffmann’s curly head and broadish girth. 
The one comfort of her arid virginity was the occa- 
sional nearness of this honest and holy man. 

The charwomen regarded her bird-like move- 
ments with disfavour. They demurred at that social 
balance which set them at one end of the church 
with scrub pails, and this lop-sided holier-than-thou 
at the altar with her paws on the monstrance. 

They continued to swab down pews. 

Watching Miss Brown bobbing about up front, 
Mrs. Halloran began to think of the duty of women 
to God, and how her sister had credited her race and 
family by presenting nephew Joey to holy orders. 
She reflected that Miss Brown’s sole offering was a 
fistful of Easter lilies and the dripping heel of a 
taper. She lingered over her own barren lot. And 
she thought with distaste of Mrs. Castelano’s seven. 
The big sow! 

‘Mrs. Castelano,’ she struck her favourite motif, 
‘did I ever speak of my nephew in orders, him that’s 
an O’Connaught, my own sister’s child? As I always 
say, a priest in the family (by God’s Holy Name!) 
should slip me through Purgatory with just the bit 
of a singe.’ 

‘Sure,’ said Mrs. Castelano, plying her rag, ‘you 
told me plenty. For me, I don’t like so much those 
Irish priest. Young one, old one, they are not much 
priest. Plenty people know, yes. 

‘Look here, St. Timothy’s. What they got? They 
got no Irish priest. They got Father Hoffmann ...a 
name for a German fella. For me, I like Italiano 
priest. Like the Pope.’ 

Mrs. Halloran twisted her wash cloth violently. 

‘You'll be sayin’ next the Lord Jesus was a dago! 
An’ St. Peter an’ St. Paul! It was a dark day for the 
blessed fisher of men when he set up the holy wood 
in heathen Rome. An’ blacker for St. Paul when 
they chopped his head off . . . murderers, gangsters 
that they were! 

‘No good came out of that country . . . for there’s 
no good in it. An’ it’s the blight an’ curse of the 
Catholic Church that the Pope is a wop that can’t 
talk English! You'll find these words in no copy 
book, Castelano. They’re private sentiments! An’ 
did I honestly speak my mind the world would be a 
better place if they’d elect a Cardinal with the green 


on his pants!’ 


The outraged madonna flashed black eyes at her 
grimacing antagonist. Cow-like and placid by ordi- 
nary, her anger gathered like clouds before thunder. 
But Mrs. Halloran sputtered on: 

‘For what are your fat priests good, but to snore 
at confession an’ sneeze in the font? They’re wops 
first an’ priests after, an’ no amount of holy oil will 
fill their souls with grace. It’s the likes of them as 
breaks the heart of his Eminence the Bishop, an’ 
keeps the Irish parishes prayin’ for light to array 
their schemin’ hearts!’ 

Her voice screamed up among the organ-pipes 

‘You dagos you! Gunmen an’ whores! Peddlers 
of bathtub gin!’ 

Shaking with rage, the Castelano dropped her 
wash cloth in the dirty water, retrieved it sopping, 
and with a sudden movement slashed Mrs. Halloran 
across the mouth. : 

She squealed, and struck again and again. 

The Irishwoman, spitting filthy water and abuse, 
fought free of the piston arm, and seizing her own 
pail of slops, deluged it over the face and body of 
Mrs. Castelano. 

Mrs. Castelano screeched at the shock of water, 
and was still unrecovered when Mrs. Halloran’s 
wash rag slapped her stingingly across the eyes. Half 
blinded by the blow, she whirled to where she dimly 
and painfully saw her antagonist to be, and struck 
out with cloth and fist. Mrs. Halloran evaded what 
blows she could and delivered what thumps and 
scratches she might; their turmoil filled the church 
with sound. 


Miss Brown, with mouth agape and feet firmly 
rooted before the altar, thrilled with horror at the 
sacrilege, and made futile little gestures with her 
hands. She had been working quietly, her mind fol- 
lowing Father Hoffmann through the routine of his 
day, when this pandemonium broke loose in God’s 
tabernacle. The church was empty of faithful, and 
she prayed that none would come to linger with the 
Sacred Heart before these mad women could be 
quieted. 

A bellow from Mrs. Halloran, whose face was 
now running sparsely with blood, shocked her from 
the static pose. She swung wide the altar gate and 
ran screaming to part the women. 

‘Father Hoffman! Mr. Nolan! They'll kill each 
other!’ 

‘Love of Jesus!’ Then a blow from the Latin fury 
caught and bowled her into a pew. 

The priest and sexton, occupied elsewhere in the 
church building, were startled to hear these muffled 
cries. 

‘You thick cow! take that an’ that!’ 

‘Irish pig! your man was pitch’ off the cops!’ 

‘Blood of Jesus! the woman’s stabbed me!’ 

‘You spit on fat Italiano, so!’ 

‘Father Hoffmann, Father Hoffmann—’ 

‘A scandal in the church, Father .. . O, hurry, for 
the love of God!’ 

‘Get t’hell out of this, Brown . . . Castelano, I’ll 
mark you for life!’ 

‘Father . . . they’re tearing each other’s faces!’ 

Again attempting to part the infuriated women, 
little Miss Brown had her hat dragged off, her hair 
torn, and one eye damaged. She reeled out of the 
radius of twirling fists, and collapsed in a pew, weep- 
ing hysterically. 
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The charwomen lashed, kicked and pummelled, 
howling abuse and panting for breath, thumping 
each other’s bosom and stomach, splintering finger 
nails on face and neck. Mrs. Halloran’s right cheek 
was chanelled with the marks of four-clawed fingers; 
the dress of Mrs. Castelano was torn half off her 


shoulders, disclosing one large, badly-scratched: 


breast, and a shoulder bruised where it had been 
battered by the pail. 

They separated for a moment, then with loud 
cries flew at each other, clawing and stamping. At 
that moment the priest tore down the aisle with 
Nolan at his heels; the men took the women by the 
arms and dragged them apart. They then hustled 
the whole party into the sacristy, pausing only be- 
hind closed doors to draw a free breath. 

‘In the name of Judgment, what scandal is this?’ 
the priest’s eyes burned into the women one by one. 

‘Would you be murdering each other, and you 
employed in the house of God? You, Mrs. Hallor- 
an, with gin on your breath, and you, Mrs. Castelano, 
with your dress half off.’ 

A panting mountain of woman ready to subside 
in tears, she clumsily fastened it. 

‘What can a Christian say to such business?’ the 
priest continued in righteous wrath, ‘Such devil’s 
work under St. Timothy’s nose? Mrs. Castelano, did 
I give you a job this day that you could be tearing 
and clawing this woman’s face, and swabbing her 
blood with your floorcloth?’ 

The German fella’s excited accent implied a south 
of Ireland mother. 

‘And Mary Mother crowned in heaven! what a 
battered mess you’ve made of Miss Brown! Miss 
Brown, what started this fiendish ruction, that your- 
self should be clawed like a tomcat? But wait... 
wait ... this is no case for me . . . Nolan, be calling 
the cop off his beat!’ 

The women made great outcry at this: Miss 
Brown bleating there was scandal enough; Mrs. 
Castelano wailing that her man was in the jail al- 
ready, and what would her children do if she fol- 
lowed; Mrs. Halloran demanding what was religion 
coming to, when Catholic fathers turned their par- 
ishioners over to the bulls? Father Hoffmann 
motioned Nolan out none the less, and closed the 
door after the vestryman. He asked Miss Brown to 
tell him calmly how the row began. 

Miss Brown, nursing her bruises, said dazedly 
that the charwomen had had an argument which 
briskly developed into a duel to the death. She said 
both women were wretches, but that Mrs. Halloran 
had been screaming the fouler oaths. She hadn’t 
seen who struck the first blow, but thought Mrs. 
Halloran a blot on the honour of any parish. She 
said Mrs. Castelano had bleared her eye for her, but 
that Mrs. Halloran would prompt a saint to murder. 
She said, yes, Mrs. Halloran’s face was scratched, 
but Mrs. Castelano had been smacked hard with a 
pail on the ... well, chest, and her a mother, 
judging from her figure. 

_ Mrs. Castelano cried that she was a mother seven 
times over by God’s forethought, but what ailed her 
figure that a skinny spinster should talk of it? 

Father Hoffmann said, ‘Hush, be still!’ and told 
Miss Brown to go home and tend to her wounds. He 
swore her to silence, promised to give the women 
their deserts, and with a friendly pat on the cheek 


that made Miss Brown’s dejected spirit flicker and 
rise like the phoenix, ushered her out. Then, with 
an expression of gravity, he confronted the two 
culprits. 

‘Mrs. Castelano, I’m thinking that in spite of your 
actions, you’re more sinned against than sinning. 
God knows his House is no place for a free-for-all, 
but knowing you both as well as I do, I see fit to 
make no bother this time. But think of poor Bandy 
languishing, and your children’s hungry mouths, 
before you go basting people about the head. I’ll be 
letting you off, and more than that, I’ll be letting you 
keep your job, but not a word of this to a soul on 
your honour as a Catholic. Now go tell Mr. Nolan I 
said you were to stay. And you’d better come and 
confess to me this night.’ 

Mrs. Castelano went out whimpering, and the 
priest fixed Mrs. Halloran with a calculating eye. 

‘If I didn’t know you and your man so well, I’d be 
sending you off to the jail now! You’re a whitened 
sepulchre, Mrs. Halloran, and a blot on the roll of 
the parish. It’s a lot of trouble you’re making here, 
and a power of hellfire you’re fixing for the here- 
after. And with a priest in the family!’ 

‘My!’ 

The woman began to weep with a sentimental 
religious fear. 

‘The Almighty Lord is forgiving of sin, but bitter 
to those who make it a habit. You’re too fond of the 


‘Yes, Father.’ 

‘A woman of your years should have her eyes set 
on eternal life. The pleasures of this life pass like 
snow before the sun, and Judgement awaits us the 
other side of the grave. Think well of that when 
you'd be drinking. 

‘Drink, Mrs. Halloran, is one of the Church’s 
greatest enemies, and the devil’s own brew!’ 

He observed her emotion shrewdly. 

‘Are you prepared to burn in hell, my poor 
woman? Not for the term of your life, but for all 
Eternity, a length of time you can’t possibly 
imagine?’ 

‘No, Father! I swear to Jesus, no!’ 

‘Swearing by the Holy Name will bring you no 
nearer to glory ... but Confession will. Mrs. Hallor- 
an, I’d like to hear yours now.’ 

He went to a closet and took his stole from a 
hook, then seated himself in an easy chair and 
motioned to Mrs. Halloran to kneel. The woman, 
with terror tweaking her bowels, got down beside 
him and blessed herself. 

‘Bless me, Father, for I have sinned; I confess to 
Almighty God and to you, Father...’ 

Her confessor heard her out and pronounced a 
nominal penance. The man’s natural kindliness 
made him regard her benevolently. 

‘Ah, Mrs. Halloran, the Saviour loves a penitent! 
Your soul is now as white as the lilies of the field, 
but keep it so! For your soul’s good, and the good 
of your job in the church, will you promise to quit 
the liquor? Cut it out altogether and cast out temp- 
tation. 

‘I’m thinking of Father Joseph O’Connaught, and 
how he’d feel about a drunken aunt. It’s for his sake 
I’m letting you keep your place, though the saints 
know you've tried me sorely .. . 

‘Go back to your pew work ... and lay off Mrs. 
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Castelano. She’s a good Catholic herself, for all she 
isn’t Irish. Say your penance with devotion, and 
pray for Father Joseph and me.’ 

Mrs. Halloran thanked him with fervour. She 
tucked her hair up under her kerchief and went into 
the church. Mrs. Castelano was working already; 
her broad back was stiff and forbidding. Mrs. Hal- 
loran got her pails, went back and filled them, and 
then commenced working too. In her mind she 
began to rattle off the prayers of her penance. 

‘Hail, Mary, full of grace, the lord is with thee, 
blessed art thou among women an’ blessed is the 
fruit... 

‘He said it was because Joey is a priest. Isn’t 
that fine now? He wouldn’t fire me because of my 
nephew... 

‘Of thy womb, Jesus, Holy Mary, mother of 
God... 
‘I always said a priest in the family is God’s own 
blessing. An’ Joey makes a monthly novena to Mary 
forme... 

‘Pray for us sinners... 

‘Prayer is a blessin’. Joey’s prayers will get me 
through Purgatory sure as blazes . . . but just the 
er 

‘They’ve saved my bacon here below as well... 

‘Now an’ at the hour of our death, amen.’ 








BELLS OF SPRING 


Reach down, O Sun! reach down! 

Be eee of the sharp-eyed, crouching ice that 
chi 

™~ lurching of this massive, solemn land! 
ow! 

There is a sweet and lonely voice among the hills— 

The hills of snow. 


Come 


Come close, O Sun! come close! 

For near this mossy slope the gentle singer dwells; 

Come through these girlish maple trees and hear him 
sing— 

A dancing brook that sounds his little, silver bells— 


The bells of spring! 
Aan B. CrEIGHTON 


A WOMAN SINGS 


The frost tonight is sharp and cold, 
And strange unkind; like growing old. 


I wrap myself in wine brocade 
And weight my fingers down with jade, 


And break a scarlet tube in two 
To make my lips desired of you. 


But in my eyes... bright fear goes past, 
And I am run to earth at last. 


Mona Govutp 





-—ANADI 
Writers of the 


WILSON MACDONALD 


O just survey of Canadian Writers of the Past 
can neglect the name of Mr. Wilson Macdon- 
ald. Any Canadian poetry in our day ob- 

tains a fairly ready hearing; and without belittling 
the strenuous advertising campaigns of the Can- 
adian Authors’ Association, it is evident that much 
of the credit for the publicity modern Canadian 
poets receive is due to the individual exertions of 
their predecessors. Dr. Chas. G. D. Roberts, by his 
great personal charm and his activities in other fields 
has done perhaps more than anyone else to increase 
the esteem in which Canadian poets are held by 
their fellow-countrymen; but Mr. Macdonald’s pas- 
sionately sustained, if sometimes over-serious cham- 
pionship of the rights of the poet, may well be 
thought to secure him the second rank in this ser- 
vice. He himself, as witnessed by a rather super- 
ficial and ill-informed article on Canadian Poetry 
recently published in the London Mercury, has ac- 
quired a reputation which cannot fairly be over- 
looked. 

Nor is it unjust to regard him as a Canadian 
writer of the past. He has been publishing since 
well before 1918, when the Song of the Prairie Land 
appeared, including poems dated 1900-1918. A 
Flagon of Beauty, 1931, offers no significant novelty 
to one that has read the earlier works. 

This is a disappointment; for the earlier book, 
though marred by too facile imitations of Poe and 
Robt. W. Service, still contains passages, especially 
those modelled on the sturdier merits of Whitman, 
that promised better things. One might instance the 
‘Song of Better Understanding’, or the rather more 
jingly ‘Mongrel’, with such lines as: — 

Before me were women whose culture was twenty months 


old in the bl 
And men who had risen to greatness by pawning an acre of 


mud. 

. . . He’s like a soiled cat who sits snarling all night on the 
rim of a fence, 

: thinks, Tm a hell of a cougar; the tiger and I are 

immense. 
Careless stuff, obviously, but with a swing to it. 

It is a sad fall from that to the loose-jointed 
bleating of the ‘Song of the Rebel’ in Out of the 
Wilderness; yet ‘Nineteen Twenty-Six’, a few pages 
farther on, is briefly and forcibly phrased. Again 
in the Flagon of Beauty we find effective passages 
in the ‘Song For a Dying Civilization’, ‘An Uncon- 
ventional Easter Song’, ‘The Students’, ‘War’, and 
especially well sustained, ‘The Chink’. Yet the 
Caw-Caw Ballads, intended apparently as a set of 
as satires, are ludicrously inane and blood- 
ess. 

The Miracle Songs are on the whole more inter- 
esting to the psycho-analyst than to the literary 
critic. The mass of his work, in more formal lyric, 
deals with personal emotion indoors, and personal 
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emotion out-of-doors. With the latter it must re- 
gretfully be admitted, Mr. Macdonald’s familiarity 
leads him to underestimate the difficulties of evoca- 
tion. There is almost always a patronizing note that 
suggests Mr. C. W. Jefferys’ cartoon of the artist 
with the low sun behind him, painting his own long 
shadow as it lies on the hillside. 

These lyrics indeed display too often an ener- 
vated and flabby sentimentality, and a curious mix- 
ture of academic pomposity and uneasy colloquial- 
ism. They are marred also by a too easy satisfac- 
tion, a hasty acceptance of the approximate rather 
than the right word, a meaningless use of such 
poetic cant-phrases as lyric, mystic, Doric, as terms 
of vague approbation. He protests indeed, perhaps 
a trifle too self-consciously, that he expects and dis- 
counts the sneers of critics for his extravagant dar- 
ing of technique. This is rather surprising; for a 
man with his obvious knowledge of English litera- 
ture must certainly realize that the Odes of Words- 
worth, Gray, or Dryden display a rugged harshness 
that by comparison makes Mr. Macdonald’s most 
extravagant efforts seem monotonously harmonized 
on the common chord of C major. 

Sincerity one cannot deny him; from the charge 
of superficiality he is not so easily freed. He has 
championed valiantly and consistently the vision of 
the poet against the idols of vulgar materialism; 
yet when he puts on his poetic robe, he puts on as 
well a too facile and indeed rather smug self-assur- 
ance. In all his work, one looks in vain for the deep 
humility that justifies the occasional pride of the 
great poets. Again, he has a ready fluency, a very 
spate and incontinence of words, but with a jingling 
and obvious flow, comparable to the music of Raff, 
Heller, and Godard, which used to be, and perhaps 
still is employed to damn the taste of children 
studying music. What—and I say it sadly—what 
could be cheaper, tinnier music than the ‘Song of 
the Snowshoe Tramp’, ‘Christmas Dinner at Childs’, 
‘Sierra Madre’? It is hard to see how any man with 
an ear could have admitted them to his published 
works. These are indeed below the average, but 
even so, they are only too fatally representative. A 
closer study of Masters and Sandburg might have 
helped Mr. Macdonald to discern more clearly the 
difference between genuine beauty, whether severe 
or flamboyant, and pretentious prettiness. 

For the fault seems to lie in a lack of the power 
to inspire conviction. One can see, and often ap- 
prove, the point he is trying to make, but the ham- 
mer falls too weakly, or too unskilfully, to drive the 
nail home. There is a fussy sense of waste motion, 
and of an effort beyond the artist’s strength, like a 
singer trying to fill a hall too big for him, a waste 
and misdirection of energy. 

It is odd, and a trifle pathetic, that Mr. Macdon- 
ald should have assumed, as he so frequently did, 
that the critics would disapprove of his work for its 
unconventional audacity, its rugged harshness of 
expression, its burden of thought intolerable to 
their soft-sinewed minds. Actually, the only faults 
one can find with his work are a too sleek and slack 
smoothness of movement, a too imitative and hack- 
neyed form of expression, too superficial and 
commonplace ideas, and not enough of them. 

It is a pity; for Mr. Macdonald knew well, and 


frequently said, what a poet should do. His ideal 
of poetic independence, of the role the poet should 
play as critic and corrector of the false aims of com- 
mercialism, as the champion of justice, truth, mercy, 
and beauty, was high and honourable. Only, we 
cannot take the will for the deed. Lofty and gen- 
erous sentiments, spontaneous emotions, a copious 
flow of language and an ardent desire to employ it, 
could no more make a poet of Mr. Macdonald than 
they did out of Southey. It is a pity that this should 
be so: both he and we are the losers. Perhaps, if 
only he had submitted himself to the discipline of 
some of his more organized fellow-workers in the 
task of campaigning for a better social order, he 
might have drawn thence the firmness and well- 
based assurance that one so sadly misses. Great 
poetry indeed it could never have been, but it might 
have been effective propaganda, and the example of 
Shelley shows that that is not the worst use to which 


poetic talent can be put. 
L. A. MacKay 








PAGAN DEATH 
Five epitaphs (2nd century) 
I 


I who lie here, o Stranger, once was young, 
Handsome, well-friended, rich, and quick of tongue. 
I saw the sun for twenty years and two. 

Pity me not. You live: I pity you. 


II 


Of all I saw the Earth to others give 

So many thousand things I never tried. 
Now restless, still, beneath this block I bide 
And dead, die not, who living did not live. 


III 


In life I envied Dorco 

That had no good to crave. 

I died; in bitter envy 

He stands above my grave. 


IV 


To live or die is nothing very brave. 

But death is definite. On death I drave. 

Shall we not laugh, my friend, to hear men rave 
And shriek for Heaven, that could have had the 


grave? 
V 


Is life so wretched, Stranger? Come with me 

Where is no talk of folly or redress. 

Is life so pleasant? Yet come thou with me 

And sleep, untroubled even by happiness. 
Avaspair Muic AoipH 
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THE SCIENCE OF CRITICISM 


A Rejoinder, to Mr. Stephen Elyot’s ‘Science and Criticism’, in the 
March Issue of THE Canapran Forum. 


By C. J. EUSTACE 


N the March issue of THE CANADIAN Forum, Mr. 
Stephen Elyot has some interesting things to say 
of relations between science and criticism. He 

makes a distinction, first of all, between what he calls 
practical and pure science, and having done this to 
his satisfaction, he proceeds to give us his idea of 
science as an ‘intellectual ethic’. It is here that he 
treads upon delicate ground, for if he does not define 
very clearly the nature of his intellectual ethic— 
and this he fails utterly to do—there must be many 
who will find fault with his logic. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Elyot’s article is 
stimulating, and if he is to be taken to task, it is 
rather for his philosophical presumption than for 
his ardent conviction that something is wrong with 
our book reviewers. 

One would like to meet Mr. Elyot on his own 
ground, but his indefinite statements rather forbid 
this. In one breath he talks about the ‘definite ob- 
jective value’ which science is supposed to have 
created for us, and in the next he declares, with 
equal urbanity, that he is ‘not concerned here with 
questions of fact, but with methods of inquiry, codes 
of evidence, and standards of truth’. How, one 
must ask, in the name of reason, can he deal with 
methods of inquiry without taking into considera- 
tion questions of fact? 

It is true that science has, as Mr. Elyot points 
out, insisted on some measurable scale of truth and 
reality. But it has not disproved the validity of 
subjective experience, or of the individual standard, 
nor indeed of the dogmatic or the ultra-mundane. 
It is all very well to make such glib statements, 
but one feels that if Mr. Elyot thought at all deeply 
of the implications of his theoretical lampooning, he 
would realize that it is neither in the scientific spirit, 
nor in the cause of truth that he writes. 

What he is really thinking about when he speaks 
of these tendencies in science, is about a certain 
philosophical process, which, for want of a more 
specific word (Mr. Elyot is scarcely specific at all) 
we will call mechanistic. It is obvious that he is 
a believer in a materialistic and mechanistic inter- 
pretation of the universe, and therefore he would 
submit criticism of a work of art to mechanistic 
laws. 

The crux of the question, which is one that can- 
cannot simply be dealt with in the confines of a 
single article, centres round the problem of human 
consciousness. The study of reason as an instru- 
ment of acquiring knowledge or means of discover- 
ing truth is called logic. And logic studies reason 
as the tool of knowledge. One may hold that a 
man is an individual, or an evolutionized ape, or 
a cog in a machine, or a determined mechanism, 
or a being with choice of destiny, or a product of 
flux and impression—in other words, a pragmatic 
being. It does not matter to me which view Mr. 
Elyot holds, but, I maintain, depending upon which 
particular view he does hold will be his concept of, 
for example, the canons of criticism. 


Now supposing for the sake of argument, I hold 
that man is a being endowed with free will, and 
that consciousness cannot be ticketed by objective 
psychology, any more than human nature can be 
regulated by an economic rule of thumb. We find 
that it is not science which is ‘the blind agent of its 
own destruction’, as Mr. Elyot would have us be- 
lieve, but that man has put science to wrong uses. 
I, for one, refuse to believe that I can be dominated 
by any machine or any science per se. True, I may 
use science to promote my own ends, but as to what 
those ends may be, will depend entirely upon my 
own judgment or decision. 

I must now put Mr. Elyot in the position of 
Pontius Pilate judging Jesus Christ. I must ask 
him ‘What is truth?’ Mr. Elyot says that science 
has. ‘lifted truth—or what more nearly resembles 
truth’ from the realms of a subjective experience, 
individual standards, etcetera. By what authority 
does he presume that truth does not contain ele- 
ments of these universal realities? 

Just as objective psychology, especially that of 
the Watson behaviouristic school, is not the only 
psychology, and does not indeed allow for the major 
manifestations of human behaviour and personal- 
ity—and just as there exist fuller psychologies of 
functionalism and structuralism of which Mr. Elyot 
has apparently never heard, so there exist other 
forms of truth just as convincing, just as real, just 
as scienctific (in fact, more so) than Mr. Elyot’s 
own philosophical process. 

Just as there is in the educational world a dire 
need for some psychology which will span the gap 
between skills and purposes, so mechanistic philo- 
sophy: is today wasting away for want of a similar 
link between the finite and understandable, and 
the necessarily unknowable and incommunicable 
infinite. I expect that Mr. Elyot could find many 
eminent men of science to agree with me. I can 
cite J. B. S. Haldane, Einstein, Eddington, and many 
others. And it is just at this point—where the 
mystery of the universe and of our human existence, 
is made apparent—that there is room for that in- 


‘dividual standard, that emotional, and even that 


spiritually comfortable and dogmatic interpretation 
of life which Mr. Elyot mentions with some scorn. 

As a matter of fact, the reasoning process of the 
theologian differs in no respect from that of the 
scientific savant. A young French scientist, M. 
André George, in a series of investigations compiled 
to show the actual nature of scientific doctrine, and 
the actual assumption of Christian faith, has sum- 
marized the fundamentals of the religio-scientific 
conflict very remarkably. His essays appeared in 
Le Correspondent, of Paris. He shows that the 
hoary old statement that science is ‘rational’ while 
religion is ‘irrational’ has been undermined by the 
acceptance of the irrational as an integral portion 
of the world apprehended by the physicist and the 
mathematician. The elements of ‘mystery’ and ‘un- 
certainty’ which figure so largely in the modern 
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scientist’s professional vocabulary, run parallel to 
the same eternal elements in the universe of ‘Divine 
Revelation’. 

Then, even amongst scientists using the same 
methods of inquiry, there are differences. Only the 
other day the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science was deeply perturbed by the 
discovery that Dr. Robert A. Millikan and Dr. A. H. 
Compton, both Nobel prize winners, differed widely 
regarding the significance of cosmic rays. Now a 
young Belgian priest cosmologist comes along, who 
seems to be able to hold the balance between them 
fairly well. 

If we apply Mr. Elyot’s pragmatic test to litera- 
ture, it may matter very much which view we 
hold of cosmic rays—whether Dr. Millikan’s, or Dr. 
Compton’s, or that of the Abbé Lemaitre. 

One cannot ignore the personal and intimate 
in life, any more than one can ignore them in 
history. Mr. Elyot notwithstanding, I venture to 
suggest that more cogent and factual evidence can 
be brought to prove that history must be inter- 
preted as morality in action, than is available to 
prove that history has been created by impersonal 
social and economic forces. 

One could continue indefinitely disproving Mr. 
Elyot’s dogmatisms. He says ‘The pragmatic test, 
which I shall mention later, is: Does it work? Does 
it fulfil its purpose?’ To answer such questions 
one must ask yet another one, ‘What is its pur- 
pose?’ No scientific cosmogony yet invented pre- 
tends to answer that question satisfactorily. 

But to get down to Mr. Elyot’s particular quar- 
rel—which seems to be Mr. William Arthur Deacon’s 
criticism of Bernard Show’s play Too True To Be 
Good. What, we must inquire, is the function of 
creative literature or drama? 

From Mr: Elyot’s remarks, we must assume 
that Shaw was under the compulsion of some 
mechanistic law or force which caused him to write 
Too True To Be Good. In other words, according 
to Mr. Elyot, Shaw was not merely trying to satir- 
ize certain aspects of the social scene, or to give us 
some fresh conception of Shavian wit, or to inject 
into his drama some Shavian doctrine—and to in- 
cur thereby the wrath, the censure, the praise, or 
the criticism of some other-minded individual— 
but, because Shaw represents certain doctrines, he 
must therefore be immune from personal criticism. 

Now it may happen that Mr. Deacon, being a 
book critic and entitled to his own views, did not 
agree with Mr. Shaw’s philosophy, or that he con- 
sidered that Shaw was behind the times, or losing 
his grasp as a playwright, or that Too True to be 
Good was, just as its title implies, a little far- 
fetched. If such was the case, then Mr. Deacon 
had as much right to his opinion as Mr. Elyot has. 
I do not hold any brief for Mr. Deacon’s reviews. 
He is in the unfortunate position of having to pre- 
tend that he knows everything, because he is ex- 
pected to tackle books dealing with every subject 
from fiction to fishes in the home. But I am sure 


he does his best, for our daily newspapers are not 
in the happy position of being able to afford authori- 
tative book review sections, where certain types of 
books are handed to reviewers competent to deal 
with them. 


I do not deny that Mr. Deacon’s review is ex- 
pressed in a singularly inappropriate manner. But 
I do not see that Mr. Elyot has any scientific reason 
for objecting to Mr. Deacon’s mental attitude. If 
it comes down to science, I do not see that Mr. Elyot 
is any more specific or definite than Mr. Deacon. 

It is very doubtful if artistic values can be sub- 
jected to the temper of science. Criticism can never 
be made impersonal and scientific. The staff of 
literature is essentially individualistic, personal, in- 
timate; it is certainly human and variable; it is 
obviously projected by man about man. It is true 
that in much of our modern literature the functions 
of will and intelligence are replaced by technically 
irreproachable skeletons, who blunder through life 
like irresponsible animals, guided by no rational 
instinct, but victims of their five senses, lacking the 
selective capacity which is the attribute of every 
rational creature. 

A critic who is not a philosopher, who is not ac- 
quainted with the sciences, and who is too imper- 
sonal to be a student of human nature is—I agree 
with Mr. Elyot—not worth his salt. Compare, if 
you will, the reviews of Anne Vickers, and of 
Chesterton’s Chaucer, in the March issue of THE 
CANADIAN Forum. There is all the difference here 
between a scientific, impersonal, and _ intelligent 
criticism—and an unpleasant and unscholarly airing 
of personal prejudices. One must prefer the former 
infinitely, and insofar as reviewers indulge in the 
latter type of criticism, Mr. Elyot is unquestionably 
right. For, although the reviewer of Chesterton’s 
Chaucer writes from the personal and subjective 
angle, he does not display any signs of being a 
philosopher; nor does Mr. Deacon exercise the true 
function of criticism in his review of Shaw’s play. 
On the other hand, the views of these men, upon 
further analysis, may be found to be as valid, if 
not more so, than estimates based upon Mr. Elyot’s 
mechanistic guessing. 

The root of the trouble lies—not with criticism 
—but with the critics. A book reviewer should be 
a scholar. Only one conversant with philosophy, 
with the sciences, and with a wide range of human 
experience, is really qualified to do responsible re- 
viewing. Only such a one can judge the worth 
of an author’s projected experience through the 
medium of literature, in given situations, in response 
to certain stimuli, if you will. 

The first nine lines of Mr. Elyot’s last paragraph 
in his article, convey no intelligible meaning to me 
at all. But if it is true, as he says a little lower 
down in the same paragraph, that criticism bears to 
art the same relation that philosophy does to life 
—then he has committed himself irrevocably to the 
belief that a critic must be a philosopher first, and 
a critic afterwards. For art, as an activity of man, 
cannot be separated from philosophical principles, 
and therefore the critic, when considering art, must 
regard it as a human manifestation, and will there- 
fore be forced to consider it from the aspect of his 
own personal philosophy of life. 

I submit, therefore, that Mr. Elyot’s only quar- 
rel with Mr. Deacon’s review of Too True to be 
Good is—that he disagrees with him. Quod erat 
demonstrandum. 
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GEORGE SAINTSBURY—1845-1933 


HE Grand Cellarist of Literature is dead. The 

dim labyrinths of that vast ‘cave’ wherein lie 

stored the choice vintages of ancient, medieval, 
and modern letters will echo no longer to the firm 
but zestful tread of George Saintsbury making his 
periodic visits of inspection. Who will inherit and 
continue his ‘cellar-book’? Where among our con- 
temporaries will we find a critic who will combine 
the catholic sensitivity of his palate with his stew- 
ard-like industry and conscientiousness? 

It must be admitted that Saintsbury did not have 
a very ‘good press’ among his academic and journal- 
istic colleagues. Especially of late years the Right 
and Left wings of the literary Parliament—the scien- 
tific historians and the philosophical literary critics— 
united in ‘damning him with faint praise’. Churton 
Collins dubbed him a dilettante because he got Pom- 
fret’s christian name wrong, while at the other end 
of the intellectual scale Croce declared him ‘digiuno 
di filosofia’. Some regarded him as a gross feeder 
at the banquet of literature, charging that he was 
more fitted to savour the Chambertin-like ‘body’ of 
a Rabelais than the delicate ‘bouquet’ of a Racine. 
His growing crabbedness of style irritated many; his 
frequent capricious judgments, like the over-rating 
of Kubla Khan and his preference of La Fontaine’s 
Contes to his Fables exasperated others. But I am 
afraid there was another—more inavouable—cause 
for his unpopularity, the academic jealousy of the 
scholar who does not respect the ‘mandated terri- 
tories’ of his colleagues, but who takes all literature 
for his province. 

The fact is that Saintsbury was one of the most 
interesting products of that higher amateurism, 
which is—according to the spectator’s view-point— 
the bane or the blessing of English literary scholar- 
ship. It is often forgotten that he did not occupy 
a university chair till he was over fifty; his youth 
and earlier middle-age had been spent at the re- 
viewer’s desk, and he never lost something of the 
journalist’s manner and outlook. But in what other 
civilized country would it have been possible—in 
this age of specialization and scientific scholarship— 
for such a thing to happen? And where else would 
it have worked out so well? For Saintsbury com- 
bined (even if his own scholarship was not always 
impeccable) an adequate respect for scholarship (cf. 
his remark that he was prepared to forgive almost 
anything to a man who would produce an edition of 
an inaccessible text) , with a zest for universal litera- 
ture that I venture to say has had no equal since 
Sainte-Beuve. 

He had an almost complete mastery of the fields 
of Greek, Latin, English, and French literatures, and 
was conversant with the best things in Italian, 
Spanish, and German. His reflections and judge- 
ments on literature were not distinguished by intel- 
lectual subtlety or suggestiveness, but they often had 
a peculiar quality of intense intimacy, as though the 
particular scene or character or phrase that was 
admired had burned itself into the consciousness of 
the critic forever. An example may be taken at 
random. Speaking of Le Mogue’s splendid couplet 
on the Sicilian Vespers: — 


Quand du Gibel ardent les noires Euménides 
Sonneront de leur cor ces Vépres homicides,— 


he says: “The mere image—this new “vision of the 
guarded mount”, with the black Furies silhouetted 
against the flaming cone, and the explosions of the 
volcano deepening the bugle-call to massacre—is 
fine; the means taken to make it poetical are finer, 
The use of the proper names, and the cunning ar- 
rangement of epithet and nouns in noires Euménides 
and Vépres homicides, and the sharp blasts of the 
long and short o’s in the second line are more than 
Hugonian, they are positively Miltonian.’ This is 
the famous Saintsburyan ‘gusto’ which, for some 
strange reason, seems to alienate ‘classical’ critics; 
I must admit that to me it seems the foundation of 
all criticism. It may be that Saintsbury’s critical 
antennae were not attuned to some of the higher 
frequency waves of literary exquisiteness, that with 
all his familiarity with French literature, for ex- 
ample, he never made perfect contact with Racine, 
that touchstone for an understanding of the French 
literary spirit. His leanings were, frankly, towards 
the romantic. But it is remarkable, in view of this 
fact, how far he could get inside the skin of the 
severest neo-classics, like Boileau, for example, 
whom he belittled as a critic but praised as a satirist. 

Saintsbury’s contributions to English literary his- 
tory require no advertisement, but it may not be un- 
timely to emphasize his services in the Goethean 
cause of Welt-literatur. Is it sufficiently realized 
that upon him fell the mantle of Matthew Arnold as 
apostle of French literature in England, and that 
generations of students gained the first coherent view 
available in English of the scope and character of 
that literature in his Short History of French Lit- 
erature? His History of the French Novel though 
full of his peculiar perversities of judgement, notably 
the notorious omission of that masterpiece of the 
dying ancien régime, Laclos’ Liaisons Dangereuses, 
remains one of the few works in any language at- 
tempting a synoptic view of that great subject. 

But his curiosity ranged farther afield than 
France. Without making any parade of founding a 
new discipline, he was one of the pioneers in ‘com- 
parative literature’ studies in England. He edited 
what remains till this day the most valiant attempt 
at a universal history of Western letters, the co- 
operative Periods of European Literature; and it 
was not wholly his fault if the volumes are of very 
unequal value. With his own unaided pen he did 
what no one in any language had ever attempted 
before; he wrote a ‘History of Criticism and Literary 
Taste in Europe from the earliest times to the pres- 
ent day’, and I do not believe that anybody who has 
ever explored at first hand any part of the vast ter- 
ritory mapped out therein will deny that those three 
volumes are an amazing monument of learning, 
gusto, and industry. Saintsbury was the first to be 
aware of its imperfection; he wrote in the Preface 
to vol. 3, ‘When the next History of Criticism is writ- 
ten it will doubtless be, if the author knows his busi- 
ness, a much better book than mine; but I may per- 
haps hope that his might be worse, and would cer- 
tainly cost him more time and labour, were it not 
for this.’ 

Perhaps he closes the epoch of the great literary 
pundits. Perhaps, as his eyes dimmed in death, there 
faded forever from mortal ken a panorama of the 
world’s literary past as remarkable for the definite- 


ness of the details as for the vastness of its sweep. 
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No recording-device was able to keep intact for pos- 
terity that ‘vision splendid’, so vivid for half-a- 
century, now dissolving into thin air. Modern man 
may be too pre-occupied for decades, perhaps for 
generations, with the building up of a new world 


' to be able to concentrate so passionately on the past. 
| Perhaps Saintsbury was the last of a type so charac- 


teristic of our Western post-Renaissance culture— 
the man who lived and died ‘in the odour of litera- 


ture’. 
A. F. B. Crark 








SHAKESPEARE’S ADVENTURES IN 
MOSCOW 


N Moscow they do not pronounce Hamlet in the 
Elizabethan manner. The Prince is referred to as 
‘Gamlet’, his estimable friend as ‘Goratio’! The 

Russians are as lost as a Jimmy Thomas when it 
comes to aspirates, but they make a bold attempt. 
When it is a case of interpreting an Elizabethan 
drama they just as boldly abandon all traditions and, 
using the text as a caricaturist might use a defence- 
less face, proceed to work out a magnificent satire. 
For it is magnificent. 

This is not the place to enter into the thorny 
controversy as to the place of art in a revolutionary 
society. To those simple souls who imagine that all 
opinions are dictated in the Soviet Union, I would 
give the advice to study some of the native furore 
surrounding the modern theatre in Moscow. True, 
there are some who contend that it must be made to 
serve the ends of ‘cultural’ advance. Along with the 
graphic arts and the cinema it must fit into the 
general scheme of Soviet education and propaganda. 
But there are others who claim that there cannot be 
this conscious subjection of art to an ulterior pur- 
pose. The art of the theatre springs naturally out of 
the dynamic social changes which are taking place 
throughout the whole land. The theatre reflects the 
‘tempo’ of the hour—the passions, struggles, hopes, 
faith of the makers of the new Russia. And then 
some cling to the forms of the past and still delight 
in the art of those who dance in the shoes of the 
former Imperial ballerinas or who maintain the 
classic tradition of the opera and the stage. The 
modern Russian is not so naive as to condemn art as 
bad merely because it is bourgeois. 

The Moscow Hamlet is difficult to place in any of 
the contemporary schools of Soviet drama. It is 
described as satirical. Now, satire may be the bitter 
product of the contemplation of the injustices and 
foibles which characterize the behaviour of human 
beings. It may be used as a keen blade with which 
to attack the oppressor, or as a needle with which to 
deflate the mighty. Or again it may be the product 
of a meditative reflection upon the amusing incon- 
gruities of an old order which has passed forever. 
In this case the satire is gentle, the humour is broad. 
It can afford to be. The battle has been won. Such is 
the Moscow Hamlet. 

It is a magnificent gesture to make Hamlet — 
whom the gay Elizabethans regarded as occasionally 
on the verge of melancholia and whom our melan- 
choly Victorian ancestors regarded as quite mad— 
the one thoroughly sane person in the play. It is 
true that he has his blue moments. The most mature 


and objective of moderns cannot completely rid him- 
self of the lingering taste of disillusionment, of the 
wishful longing after some fulfilment. On the whole, 
however, Hamlet is amused by the vapid play and 
byplay of the court at Elsinore. These vain puppets 
stage the game of royalty for his especial enjoyment. 

A stocky, energetic little man, this Hamlet of the 
Moscow stage. His costume is the conventional black 
but it is worn with a difference. You get the impres- 
sion of an athlete in hard training, rather than of a 
contemplative and somewhat seedy young philoso- 
pher. His foil Horatio—one is apt to recall him as 
well-fed and with the murky brain becoming to a 
military man—is represented as a pale scholar in 
long black gown and large horn-rimmed spectacles. 
He is a practical joker who when the occasion de- 
mands it conspires with Hamlet to act his father’s 
ghost. The king is a splendid figure of an insignifi- 
cant upstart. His makeup is the caricature of a 
Velasquez Philip, with a hair line of a beard serving 
to accentuate the weakness of jaw and chin. But his 
weakness is compensated for by his late espoused 
queen, an Amazonian Elizabeth, hard-boiled and 
firm of poise and temper. She is the only match for 
Hamlet when he chooses to be really aggressive. 
Polonius corresponds most closely to the traditional 
representation—pompous, sententious, he struts like 
a turkey cock, gobbling his wordy platitudes. He is 
in a constant daze when in conversation with Ham- 
let . .. Ophelia is the not-quite-modern flapper who 
was coming into fashion when Soviet Russia lost 
appreciative touch with the outside bourgeois world. 
She sees through her flapper brother as he stands 
mixing his cocktails and giving his brotherly advice. 
She tolerates her ridiculous father and is genuinely 
in love with Hamlet. When the game is up as far as 
Hamlet is concerned, she gets very drunk at a court 
binge of considerable magnitude and in that condi- 
tion goes through her ‘mad scene’. Then, having 
wandered off the stage, she is reported to have fallen 
into the river and drowned herself. 

The play is satire. Even the ghost of Hamlet’s 
murdered sire is taken for a ride. Moscow has little 
room in her cosmogony for ghostly visitants. While 
Horatio talks into a bowl to produce ghostly reson- 
ance, Hamlet encourages the panic of the simple 
soldiers. The ways of courtiers are ridiculed. 
Shakespeare left an opening in Rosenkranz and 
Guildenstern which is not neglected. The king is 
handled deftly. No deep-dyed villain—not important 
enough for that—he is portrayed as vain and im- 
pulsive. He is never quite in command of the royal 
situation, at times he is a pathetic figure, on the 
slightest excuse overcome by terror. Nicholas was a 
pathetic little chap for all his power. Gratuitous 
satire is introduced when the king is shown posing 
for a court portrait with a bevy of flunkeys support- 
ing his arms, his robe, his crown. Polonius is made 
to epitomize bourgeois morality—stuffy, obscurantist, 
individualist, and frightfully earnest. Laertes and 
Ophelia seem to suggest all that is futile and aimless 
in young moderns in the declining civilization of the 
west. And among these puppets walks serenely the 
sturdy, disillusioned young realist, Hamlet, until he, 
too, becomes enmeshed in the pathetic tragedy. Nor 
could a Duncannon die with more becoming grace 
than did this Muscovite proletarian—a natural 
aristocrat of the stage. 
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As sheer spectacle, the play must be awarded a 
high place in any modern tradition. The lavish dis- 
play which characterized the Russian theatre in Ro- 
manoff days has been carried over to affront the 
tradition of Elizabethan simplicity. A Max Rein- 
hardt or a Cochran could take notes from the 
Moscow Hamlet. A large stage is made full use of for 
broad effects in composition and lighting. The cos- 
tumes would grace the better musical shows of Pic- 
cadilly or Broadway. The spendthrift use of sets 
would appal a western producer. A striking, mod- 
ernist staircase set is used to take care of Hamlet’s 
line: ‘T’ll lug the guts into the neighbour room’. 
Hamlet enters, top right, with Polonius’ body over 
his shoulder, drops it with a dull thud twenty feet 
to the floor, swordplay between Hamlet and the 
king’s men up and down staircase, curtain—time, 
about three minutes. The traditional ballet is satir- 
ized in the play scene. But the satirizers know their 
ballet, and Massine would have been proud of them. 
The court revel at which Ophelia sings her ‘blues’ 
number prior to the ‘mad scene’ almost equals from 
the spectacular point of view the more bacchanalian 
aspects of Cochran’s Helen. 

But with the caricature, the satire, the spectacle, 
the play somehow carries conviction. The satire 
stops this side of the farcical, the spectacle never 
crosses the line into the bizarre. And there is no 
smell of mothballs. Somehow Shakespeare has been 
made to express the tempo of the hour. But is it 
Shakespeare? Probably not, although I believe the 
text has been little tampered with. But Shakespeare 
would have been amused by it, and it is just pos- 
sible that he would have been bored to tears by his 
illegitimate western offspring masquerading in the 
garments of the stodgy earnestness of their Vic- 
torian, Edwardian, and Georgian mothers. 





SEED 


entangle me o lord in thy meshes 
that I may rest in air 

when water needs nothing. 

look down, look down 

where the green weeds move 

in the flooding tide. 


entangle me in the wind 
let me sever, and sow 
plants in the meadow 

by the hill stream 


the lord is my shepherd 
I shall not want 

the tips of the fingers 
the roots of the trees. 


A. G. BAILEy 








BRITISH POLICY IN EGYPT 


Lorp Cromer, by the Marquess of Zetland (Musson; 
pp. 366; 25/-). 


Ecypt Since Cromer, Vol. I (1904-1919), by Lord 
oy (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 390; end-maps; 
.25). 


O read these two books is to marvel once again 

that a democratic nation like Great Britain has 
managed to maintain even an equivocal position in 
Egypt to the present day. Its own government rests 
on an interminable conflict between parties that hold 
opposing views of the function, process, and conduct 
of intervention abroad. Its representatives in Egypt 
are caught between the upper millstone of party 
fortunes at home and the independently-moving 
nether-stone of native enthusiasms in Egypt. It is 
a tribute to the resilience or the stoicism of these 
men that they have been able to endure the travail 
of office under such circumstances, bound as they 
are to subordinate their own policies to those of a 
distant Cabinet in London, whether the latter re- 
sponds appropriately to Egyptian developments or 
not. 

Lord Lloyd examines some of the difficulties 
Cromer himself had with recalcitrant home govern- 
ments and then plunges into his account of the ad- 
ministrative policies of Gorst, Kitchener, MacMahon, 
Cheetham, Wingate, and Allenby. His story is one 
of error piled on error and incident on episode until 
it reaches, in this first volume, the unhappy climax 
of 1919. The disappointments of the period he 
traces to a growing impatience for immediate re- 
sults. In the great days of British history, he ob- 
serves, patience and calculating endurance animated 
the government’s policy. Now, however, ‘all our 
sowing must bear fruit “in our time”. And to this 
impatience is joined a shrinking from criticism, and 
an almost obsequious desire for popularity.’ Lord 
Lloyd’s bill of particulars is an extended one. He 
describes how Gorst, with one hand, relaxed the 
strict curb Cromer had kept on the autocratic am- 
bitions of the Khedive, while with the other he tried 
to strengthen the basis of democratic institutions in 
Egypt. It was impossible for him to assure success 
to both autocracy and democracy at once. The an- 
tithesis merely weakened authority and strength- 
ened lawless unrest. Kitchener seemed to be no 
happier. Even while he was trying to persuade 
foreign governments to relinquish their extraterri- 
torial rights in Egypt he was also extending the 
power of an Egyptian Assembly in whose wisdom 
foreign governments had no confidence whatsoever. 
Trying, also, to discourage political faction in Egypt, 
he succeeded actually in giving it an increased scope 
of activity. His ruthless impatience drove from 
Egypt several valuable officials; the quality of Brit- 


‘ish personnel deteriorated as its numbers increased. 


The social cleavage between Egyptians and British 
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grew wider, and the Agency rapidly lost touch with 
Egyptian opinion. 

Much has already been written about Great Bri- 
tain’s war-time mistakes in Egypt, but Lord Lloyd’s 
statement holds a place of its own in the literature 
on this subject. Most interesting is the inclusion of 
a memorandum by Sir Gilbert Clayton, who was 
later to press for prompt emancipation of Iraq, ad- 
vocating in 1917 an out-and-out annexation of Egypt 
instead of prolonging the more polite anomalies of 
the war-time Protectorate. Lord Lloyd records with 
merciless amusement the activities of Sir Milne 
Cheetham during the war. He supports appreciat- 
ively the unheeded recommendations Sir Reginald 
Wingate made to the home government and de- 
scribes, evidently with a deeply regretful satisfac- 
tion, the troubles that descended on Egypt in 1919 
as a direct outcome of British vacillation. Allenby’s 
policy he regards as a capitulation to forces of dis- 
order and disloyalty; his release of Zaghlul, the de- 
ported Nationalist leader, he depicts as a mistake 
whose serious consequences Great Britain has felt 
in regions far removed from the Nile Valley itself. 

Lord Lloyd’s book will give intense delight to 
Liberal as well as to Conservative readers. An ad- 
vocate of the stern lip and the high hand in dealing 
with unemancipated peoples for their own good, he 
does not approach his British public apologetically, 
as do so many of his fellows. He is only moved to 
laughter by the spectacle of Britons hanging their 
heads at the charge that they ‘might seem to be in 
opposition to the claims of nationalism in the East’. 
He himself is not one in whom the wells of sentiment 
will overflow at the mere mention of the word ‘na- 
tionalism’. This being the case, he puts his Liberal 
readers on their mettle to a degree too rarely 
achieved by contemporary historians as dis- 
tinguished from biographers. His writing is trench- 
ant and full of the life and movement which an auth- 
entic and very personal interest in his subject makes 
possible. His convictions are based on experience in 
office and on reflection both in office and out of it. 
The trend of his reflection, moreover, is apparently 
conditioned by a mind free from any taint of apos- 
tasy from the faith he received in his youth. This 
happy circumstance gives his work a unity and 
strength which must stimulate and please even those 
stubborn sentimentalists who cannot acquiesce in 
his views. 

The Marquess of Zetland’s authorized biography 
of Evelyn Baring, First Earl of Cromer, has unfor- 
tunately a little of that distinctive flavour one asso- 
ciates with funeral orations. Extended and digni- 
fied comment on the distinguishing features of a 
well-known career fills its pages. The valuable sub- 
stance of the book is embedded in the numerous and 
instructive extracts from Cromer’s correspondence 
with successive governments at home. A long and 

very disheartening conflict of views has thus been 
freshly illuminated—and in a manner that will be 
especially useful to the political theorist. It would 
be imprudent, however, for the young history stu- 
dent to look to this volume for a straightforward 
account of (a) detailed problems confronting Baring 
at the outset of his administration, (b) precise 
changes introduced by him in finance, agriculture, 


and general administration, (c) consequences of the 
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various changes so introduced, and (d) machina- 
tions of persons in Egypt who opposed themselves 
to his policies. To expect data of this sort would be 
to misinterpret Zetland’s whole purpose. He ex- 
plains clearly on page 70 that, from the point of 
view of biography as distinct from history, chief in- 
terest lies not in the nature of the problems Baring 
had to deal with but in his attitude toward those 
problems. This announcement gives the key to 
Zetland’s whole treatment of his subject. His rigid 
adherence to the biographical rather than the his- 
torical approach has two disadvantages, however, 
which it may be worth while to point out. The 
reader who has only a hazy memory of what one 
might call the purely historical features of Cromer’s 
administration misses full appreciation of Zetland’s 
comments on Cromer’s views—finds them, in fact, 
rather tedious than enlightening. On the other hand, 
the reader who has his Modern Egypt by heart is 
inclined to skip substantial portions of Zetland’s 
work, although the author has gone to the length of 
sacrificing various dramatic incidents and of leaving 
a number of episodes unfinished simply to avoid 
duplicating what Cromer has already told about him- 
self in Modern Egypt. 

It is perhaps unwise, even in a biographical study, 
to make the ordinary reader depend in part on in- 
ference for his impressions of Egyptian problems. 
Zetland’s method renders him peculiarly liable to a 
charge of vagueness. It is interesting to find that 
Gladstone and Gordon are painted in the colours of 
flesh and blood, but there are no full-length Egyp- 
tian portraits—only a few half-finished thumb-nail 
sketches. His Cromer stalks into view a colossus, 
towering above an amorphously-billowing sea of 
alien humanity. When the book is done the colossus 
still towers, and the billows about his feet are still 
amorphous, still alien. Although the book is often 
diffuse, it has here and there brief passages of vigor- 
ous writing, a pungent anecdote, or occasionally 
almost a whole chapter of connected, informative, 
well-knit material. These make one suspect that if 
the Marquess of Zetland would consent to let us 
have some day a ‘history’ of the life of Cromer. ac- 
celerating the speed of his literary vehicle, sifting 
his material longer so as to bring essentials more 
uniformly to the surface, he might give a wider use- 
fulness to the undeniably valuable records placed at 
his disposal by Lord Cromer’s family, who wish 
readers of future generations to have an authentic 
account of the life of the great proconsul. 

E.izaBeTH P, MacCatLum 


ARNOLD THE YOUNG MAN 


Letrers oF MaTTHEw ARNOLD TO ARTHUR HuGH 
CuioucH, edited by Howard Foster Lowry (Ox- 
ford University Press; pp. 192; $2.25). 


LMOST forty years ago the authorized collec- 

tion of Matthew Arnold’s letters appeared in 
two stout volumes edited by the late G. W.E. 
Russell. There was general disappointment: for the 
man revealed by these letters was a commonplace, 
home-keeping, conventional person, interested in 
popular theology, political gossip, births, deaths, 
marriages, dogs, cats, and scenery. A tenth-rate 
poet or critic could have written almost any of the 
letters. In the intervening years twenty or thirty 


new letters have found their way into print without 
correcting the impression made by the first set. 
There were two great gaps: the full text of the 
letters to Arnold’s adored wife and the letters to 
Clough. Now Professor Lowry most handsomely 
repairs the second of these gaps and does so with 
‘the full cooperation and assistance of the families 
of both the poets’. 

The chief interest of these letters is literary: we 
have known next to nothing of Arnold’s theories 
about literature in the first thirty years of his life 
and here we find him voicing those theories to the 
person who, of all his friends, was best qualified to 
appreciate their strength and expose their weakness. 
There are critical phrases here as happy as any 
Arnold struck off in his published criticism: Car- 
lyle appears as ‘a moral desperado’, Keats as ‘a style 
and form seeker’, Thackeray as ‘a first rate journey- 
man’. Arnold’s phrases, like Johnson’s, are always 
best when they are most wrong-headed. One of the 
most remarkable aspects of Arnold’s mind was its 
inhospitality to the Elizabethans and all the poets 
who accepted their traditions. In a passage which 
is certain to be quoted a hundred times in the next 
few years he states his reasons for his inhospitality. 
Modern poetry must aim at something far more dif- 
ficult, far more comprehensive, than the Elizabeth- 
ans had in view: modern poetry must be a religion 
as well as an art, an interpretation of the universe 
and of the fate of man, as well as an elegant and 
exciting diversion. The Elizabethan influence upon 
Keats, for instance, has impeded the broadening and 
deepening of modern poetry, has stood in the way of 
its saturating itself with ideas and achieving the 
‘plain, direct, severe’ style in which ideas are most 
fitly expressed. This is not new to the student of 
Arnold but nowhere else has he so clearly put it. 

‘These letters,’ says Professor Lowry, ‘will fur- 
ther commemorate the friendship celebrated in 
Thyrsis.’ If Arnold had not destroyed all but one of 
his letters from Clough we should have had a 
volume equal in significance and charm to the Car- 
lyle-Emerson correspondence. As it is, we must 
read between the letters and surmise Clough’s atti- 
tudes by Arnold’s reactions. This is by no means 
easy, since Clough, as the elder and more varying 
of the two, seems to have directed the flow of the 
letters, asked the questions, precipitated the quar- 
rels, and in other ways been the chief actor. In the 
forty-second letter Arnold replies with extraordi- 
nary ability to the charge that he undervalues his 
friend and is slowly drawing away from him: — 

Sie hon 7 
it apes te sone i odie GU cae es Coe ak oe 
feeling . .. my dear Clough I cannot say more than that I 
really have clung to you in spirit more than to any other 
man—and have never been seriously estranged from you at 
any time ... Pray remember that I am and always shall be, 
whatever I do or say, powerfully attracted towards you and 
vitally connected with you . . . the period of my intellectual 
development (God forgive me the d—d expression!) coincides 
with t of my friendship with you so exactly that I am 
ae linked with you by intellectual bonds—the strongest 
0: . 


But the whole of the letter must be read if one is to 
appreciate the magnanimity of the mood. Arnold 
would not have welcomed the comparison with Keats 
but it is of Keats’ letters to his brothers that this 
most reminds me, unless it be of Hamlet’s conversa- 
tions with Horatio. 
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The publishers and the editor have combined to 
give us an admirable book. The flaws are few and 
unimportant. It is annoying to find in the twelfth 
letter the phrase ‘we have the common quality, now 
rare’ and in the introduction a quotation of it in this 
form ‘we have the common quality and rare’. The 
editor, who is somewhat lavish in his notes, should 
have explained the references to ‘Flu’. A reader 
not familiar with Russell’s collection will probably 
assume Flu to be a pet dog or cat: it is an odd name 
for a wife. Letters six and seven should almost cer- 
tainly be printed as fragments of an incomplete 
whole. The index is not always exact in its page 
references. These be trifles, however, and it re- 
mains to congratulate Professor Lowry on a notable 
edition and to urge him to publish some more of the 
Arnold-Clough materials entrusted to his steward- 
ship. 

E. K. Brown 


PRAIRIE HISTORY 


FRUITS OF THE EartH, by Frederick Philip Grove 
(J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd.; pp. viii, 336; $2.00). 


REDERICK PHILIP GROVE’S novels seem to 

go in pairs. The Yoke of Life was matched with 

Settlers of the Marsh, and now Fruits of the 
Earth is matched with Our Daily Bread. Abe 
Spalding of the new novel is a better John Elliott. 
He extends his ambition and his influence from the 
family to the community; he is a bigger man, but 
the problem of Fruits of the Earth is fundamentally 
the same as the problem of Our Daily Bread; the 
individual standing out against changing society. 

In many respects, Fruits of the Earth is better 
than its predecessor. It is tighter, although it does 
lose its grip and go spluttering at the end; it has 
perhaps a wider significance; yet Grove’s old faults, 
prudery and pedantry, dog it down. 

Dog it down, one might go so far as to say, to 
the point of preventing it from being a novel. 
‘Partly because he reverenced facts and had no 
faculty it seems (his language is meagre and un- 
metaphorical) for impressions, it is doubtful whether 
his choice of a novelist’s career was a happy one.’ 
These words, spoken by Virginia Woolf of a writer 
in a vastly different world, might have been said of 
Grove. 

The book lacks that human warmth without 
which no novel can live—is it significant that Grove 
has more success describing a snowstorm than a 
sultry summer day? Thus far, he always says, but 


no farther. The picture of Abe, the homesteader, 
working until dark, driving his plowshare into the 
unbroken prairie, is almost thrilling. We almost 
become conscious of Man and the Prairie making 
a pattern together in the cosmos, but the writer 
grimly forbids; he downs our emotion, our soaring 
imagination, with his precise dead words: ‘he had 
the peculiar feeling as though he were ploughing 
over an appreciable fraction of the curvature of the 
globe’. Whenever Grove looks up out of his facts 
and makes a concession to humanity, it is with a 
gesture self-conscious and unconvincing. The little 
lad Charlie is just such an awkward, half-formed 
gesture, as if Grove, like Abe, was afraid to trust 
himself. 

Abe Spalding, ambitious, proud, honest, shrewd, 
who humbled the prairie, fought its floods and 
droughts and bullied it into yielding, and who was 
struck down by his very victory, might have been 
a figure of tragedy. But his stern, upright sense 
of duty betrays itself, after all, as harsh vanity. He 
blames himself for the new times that creep into 
the district: he should have been stronger, he should 
have stemmed them. When he marches into the 
schoolhouse and puts an end to the dance, like a 
prophet from the Old Testament, after telling his 
wife ‘I shall have to take office again’, he becomes 
a figure ridiculous in his pious ego. Had Grove 
realized this, he might have made him pitiable, the 
giant trying to stem the tide of the wor!'d—perhaps 
there is always a little of the ridiculous in the 
heroic—but Grove apparently did not see the irony. 

Unsatisfying as a novel, Fruits of the Earth is 
nevertheless a valuable book, and its value lies en- 
tirely in the writer’s passion for facts. Fruits of the 
Earth is important as a social document. Where 
else have we such a complete, detailed picture of 
the building up of a new community on the Cana- 
dian prairies? The drama of this book is the drama 
of facts, of events. It is the drama of petty politics, 
ditches, roads, labour problems, the price of flax, 
farming methods. These are real things, significant 
steps in the history of Canada, and we welcome a 
writer with keen observation who sets them down 
with energy and accuracy. As Grove presents them, 
the fight to save the crop from flood, the boom in 
flax, the building of a school, are far more absorbing 
than the fall from virtue of Abe’s young daughter. 
Had the historian been courageous and single- 
minded enough to reduce his human figures to their 
proper perspective, Fruits of the Earth would have 


been a better book. Rosert AYRE 
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FROM NOVELIST TO MAN OF ACTION 


ZoLa, by Henri Barbusse, transated from the French 
by Mary Balairdie Green and Frederick C. 
Green (J. M. Dent & Sons; pp. 279; $3.00). 


VEN ten years ago Zola was still little more 
than a name—and a rather besmirched one at 
that—in the annals of the French novel of the 

nineteenth century. Much of the mud flung at him 
by the Doumics and the Brunetiéres, the Scherers 
and the Lemaitres, still stuck in the pages of the 
current manuals which continued to parrot un- 
critically the jibes of the professional obscurantists 
and neo-royalist monkeys of the eighteen-nineties— 
men who loathed the Third Republic, loathed mod- 
ern science and, above all, modern frankness, and 
found in Emile Zola a convenient scapegoat for their 
exasperation. So the legend continued to flourish 
of a dirty little bourgeois obstinately spewing out 
dirty and tedious books all about the less pleasant 
phases of the life of the lower orders. 

The tide began to turn about 1924. One need 
not wonder that the change came no sooner, for 
until the last drop of virus from the affaire Dreyfus 
had drained out of the French body politic, it was 
useless to expect impartial appraisal for one of the 
chief protagonists of that affaire. One can be thankful, 
however, that when the long overdue revision be- 
gan at the bar of critical opinion, justice came not 
from a mushroom crop of fanatical admirers but 
from the less spectacular labours of a number of 
sound contemporary historians of literature. In 
France Mm. Martino, Deffoux, Zavie, and Thérive, 
among others, have outlined the newer and greater 
Zola. On this continent Mr. Matthew Josephson 
has written a sympathetic and well-documented 
work on the same figure. 

The author of Le Feu in his book on the author 
of La Débacle has added little factual material to 
what we already possess concerning Zola. Indeed 
he has wisely not attempted to write a standard 
critico-biographical study at all. Henri Barbusse is 
two things: he is a novelist and he is a militent 
socialist. He looks at Zola and his work first with 
the eye of one, then with the eye of the other. 
Finally and very naturally he performs a synthesis, 
looks at Zola with both eyes wide open and studies 
the mutation of a disciple of Flaubert into a socially 
and politically conscious man of action. 

In the course of these optical acrobatics, M. 
Barbusse with all the verve and the incisiveness 
that have made him a novelist of some standing and 
the editor of France’s most readable weekly, pro- 
duces some chapters of genuine brilliance. His 
whole reconstruction of late Second Empire taste, 
as it was on the eve of Zola’s heroic rape of the 
French novel, is a masterly piece of work. People 
are too apt to imagine that in 1869 the man in the 
street revelled in Flaubert or the Goncourts. It is 
far more likely that he revelled in Ponson de 
Terrail or in Paul de Kock. This excellent chapter 
on the obstacles confronting the new generation, 
the ‘modern’ first generation of the Third Republic, 
very properly transcends the field of fiction and 
brings in painting and the allied arts as well; Bar- 
busse’s Cezanne, though only a study in outline, 
is in many ways as vivid as his Zola. 





But Barbusse’s real job begins only after these 
apprentice years with the appearance of L’Assom- 
moir and, more particularly, of Germinal. Here the 
literary historian enters a region where the pitfalls 
are as plentiful as in the Valley of Apollyon. An 
unwary neo-Marxian critic, genre New Republic, 
might easily build up a cardboard Zola, champion 
of the proletariat, a Zola the socialist. Zola was 
neither and Barbusse is well aware of the fact. 
But if the meagre Socialism of Zola’s later novels 
was largely second-hand and watered down at that, 
if he only dimly comprehended the existence of 
such a thing as the class-struggle, at least before 
his premature death he solved the dilemma which 
has presented itself with increasing acuteness to 
other bourgeois intellectuals since his day. He 
stopped sitting in his nineteenth century ivory tower 
and climbed down into the arena. It is with that 
significant inner conflict that Barbusse is chiefly 
concerned. 

An admirable final chapter, Zola, 1932, makes 
clear the meaning of Zola for this generation of left- 
wing writers, and in it Barbusse discusses with 
some piquancy various bastard contemporary off- 
spring of the Naturalist formula such as the Popu- 
lists, whom Barbusse’s comrades of the Rue Mont- 
martre would probably describe in the jargon as 
the Social-Fascists of the modern French novel. 

FEtrx WALTER 


TEMPEST IN A TEA-CUP 


THe SHAKESPEARIAN TEMPEST, by G. Wilson Knight 
(Oxford University Press; pp. 292; $3.75). 


ELIzaABETHAN Stace Conoprtions, by M. C. Brad- 
brook (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 149; $1.50). 


ITH the acumen of a Scotland Yard detective 

and of Fernand Baldensperger, Professor 
Knight puts himself hot on the trail of the mystery 
man Shakespeare in his latest exploration, The 
Shakespearian Tempest. On page one he announces 
that he wishes to ‘pluck out the heart of the Shakes- 
pearian mystery’. By page six he has reached the 
amazing conclusion: ‘A Shakespearian play is, in- 
deed, mysterious’. And by page eleven the problem 
becomes universal. ‘Poetry is a mystery’, shouts 
Sherlock Knight and sets off in triumph 4 la re- 
cherche de Vinconnu. 

The rest resembles a somewhat rueful jig-saw 
puzzle. Professor Knight saws up the plays of 
William Shakespeare into little bits, throws the 
pieces into a literary hat, draws them out one by 
one and, re-arranging them, solves the mystery! 
‘The Shakespearian imagination reacts with extreme 
sensitivity to all sea tempests.’ Professor Knight 
omits to note that it reacts with extreme sensitivity 
to flowers, daybreak, women, sexual matters: in 
short all of life. 

Being one of those simple persons who has never 
found Shakespeare to be the least bit mysterious, 
and one who seeks factual explanation for most 
things (‘Ah! the crude, non-intuitive, scientific 
younger generation!’ I can hear Sherlock Knight 
muttering) , I must confess to a lethargic feeling after 
this tempestuous nightmare in a tea-cup. I have 
always had a sneaking notion that when Shakes- 
peare uses the word tempest in his plays he means 
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tempest; and he means tempests because they were 
very real and terrible to his.generation. They still 
are. But in an age when Drake and British sea- 
manship had brought the sea very close to the Eliza- 
bethan mind and England had defeated the Armada, 
the tempest pre-occupation was logical, and we need 
seek for no hidden symbols and imaginings to under- 
stand it. Professor Knight’s statement that 
‘throughout Shakespeare tempests and music occur 
significantly; and that significance constitutes the 
only final unity in Shakespeare’ is far from convinc- 
ing. I would venture to say, all-boastfully, that a 
similar unity might be established by collecting all 
his references to lechery, cuckoldry, fishmongery, or 
wine-drinking! The whole point being that the only 
unity in Shakespeare is Shakespeare himself and his 
Elizabethan world. Is it entirely valid to argue, as 
does Professor Knight, that Shakespeare reads and 
re-reads Plutarch because Plutarchan and Shakes- 
pearian imaginations have very much in common? 
A very arbitrary point. Why Plutarch any more 
than Holinshed? Perhaps that is the ‘especial in- 
tuition’, on which Professor Knight lays so much 
emphasis, functioning. 

Professor Knight uses the word intuition fre- 
quently, but does not, in any way, clarify its mean- 
ing: and this is very important in an age when psy- 
chologists deny the existence of intuition and prefer 
to substitute the word experience. The book has 
about it a certain stream-of-consciousness looseness 
which makes it difficult to read and review. One 
wants to argue at the end of every sentence. What 
happens, in brief, is that Professor Knight reveals 
not Shakespeare’s sensitivity to tempests, but Pro- 
fessor Knight’s keen sensitivity to tempest refer- 
ences in Shakespeare. So that the final conclusion 
that the tempest-music motif is an ultimate beyond 
which the mind ‘can scarcely dream a profounder 
possibility’ is faintly reminiscent of Swedenborgian- 
ism, the medieval church, the doctrine of Petrine 
supremacy and sundry other conceptions in which 
man has looked at his own mind and allowed it to 
inspire an inferiority complex in himself. ‘Death,’ 
concludes Sherlock Knight, after these musings, ‘is 
but a sorry caricature, lacking the one dimension of 
reality.’ With this profound thought we leave him, 
except to remark that in omitting to supply an index 
to his work our scholar is guilty of an unscholarly 
act which does not help steer us out of the chaos 
into which his effort to turn chaos into unity plunges 


us. 
M. C. Bradbrook, on the other hand, not being 
pre-occupied with especial intuitions, gives us a re- 


freshing little essay on the Shakespearian theatre in 
Elizabethan Stage Conditions. The work may be 
partly conjectural; but the effort to brush away the 
cob-webs and touch the actual theatre in which 
Shakespeare worked, is invaluable. Here, now, is 
the real approach to Shakespeare, the logical ap- 
proach. It is a sketchy essay but it puts the case 
very well. The final remarks might be applied 
directly to Professor Knight: — 

Continual and sensitive reading does much to assist the 
reader, but it cannot do everything to enable him to com- 
plete this essential task. The value of the study of Eliza- 
bethan stage conditions lies in this elucidation of author’s 
methods ... A study of his age will . .. discourage the purely 
personal and appreciative criticism which consists of the 
creation of an inferior kind of private poem. 

LEon EDEL 


FROM MARMION TO WAVERLEY 


THE LETTERS oF Sir WALTER Scott, edited by H. J. C. 
Grierson (Macmillans in Canada; vol. 2, 1808- 
pee pp. 544; vol. 3, 1811-1814, pp. 542; $5.00 
each). 


COTT remarks in more than one letter that he 
was sometimes tempted to envy the reverend 
hermit of Prague, confessor to the niece of Queen 
Gorboduc, who never saw either pen or ink. It is 
not surprising he had occasional fits of weariness. 
In the years covered by these volumes he finished 
his Dryden and edited Swift. Besides this, he did an 
immense amount of miscellaneous editing, knocked 
off Marmion, The Lady of the Lake, Rokeby, The 
Bridal of Triermain, and helped to launch and fill 
the columns of the Quarterly. In addition to his 
ordinary duties as Sheriff of Selkirk and Clerk of 
the Court of Session he acted as Secretary to the 
Judicature Commission. He found time for a trip 
to the Orkneys with the Commissioners for the 
Northern Lights (among whom was R. L. Steven- 
son’s grandfather) and stored up memories which 
later helped him with The Pirate. These years, too, 
saw his move from Ashestiel to Abbotsford, and his 
entrance into partnership with Ballantyne. In 1813 
the firm was near bankruptcy, and for many weeks 
Scott did not lay his head on a quiet pillow. But, 
‘as for loss, if I get out without public exposure, I 
shall not greatly regard the rest. Ratcliff the phy- 
sician said when he lost £2,000 in the South Sea 
Scheme it was only going up 2,000 pair of stairs. I 
say it is only writing 2,000 couplets, and the account 
is balanced’. Any reader of these letters will admit 
that Scott had some right to say: ‘Truth is I do not 
eat the bread of idleness’. 
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These volumes are full of interesting things. 
They show, for example, the beginning of Scott’s 
friendship with Byron and with Crabbe. There is 
also the episode of the laureateship offered to Scott 
and declined in favour of Southey, ‘my elder brother 
in the muse’. Most interesting of all, perhaps, is the 
birth of Waverley. A letter from Surtees to Scott 
in 1806 urging him to write something on ‘the inter- 
esting periods of 15 and 45’ probably supplied the 
original impulse. In 1810 John Ballantyne & Co. 
announced the book among their forthcoming publi- 
cations, but it was laid aside. At last, in July 1814, 
Scott writes to Morritt of ‘a small anonymous sort of 
a novel in 3 volumes which you will receive by the 
mail of this day.’ 

Over four hundred letters are printed here, either 
for the first time or for the first time fully and cor- 
rectly. With such a mass of material it is not sur- 
prising that there are occasional slips in the text or 
the notes. For instance, Professor Grierson writes 
in vol. 2, p. 56: Joanna Baillie’s ‘volume of Plays 
on the Passions (1798) brought her an acquaint- 
ance with Scott. Their friendship lasted for more 
than half a century’. Scott, it will be remembered, 
died in 1832. A letter to John Murray about the 
Quarterly, dated 10 February, 1809 (vol. 2, p. 163-4) 
appears again in a shortened form (p. 297) under 
date of 10 February, 1810. But these things scarcely 
matter in comparison with the great debt which 
anybody who cares about Scott owes to Professor 
Grierson and his assistants. 

R. K. Gorpon 


IMAGINATIVE VISIONS 


Tue BuLPINGTON oF BLuP, by H. G. Wells (Macmil- 
lans in Canada; pp. 414; $2.50). 


HE life of Theodore Bulpington is divided into 
" [direc parts: his pre-war childhood and adoles- 
cence; his war-time experiences; and his post-war 
crystallization. As with Mr. Bletsworthy on Rampole 
Island, the first part does not contain the promise of 
the rest. It seems absurd that a man of Mr. Wells’ 
inventiveness should be even suspected of dull repe- 
tition, but he has been very prolific, and it is not (on 
second thoughts) surprising that he should repro- 
duce in a familiar form some of his earlier ideas. 

Here we have a group of young people owing 
allegiance, some to art, and some to biology, discuss- 
ing the meaning of life. The political arguments be- 
tween students in England in the years immediately 
before the war are recorded in almost the very words 
of our present day Canadian students arguing about 
communism. This fact may comfort the authorities 
without, of course, distressing the proletarian. 

Theodore sees himself constantly, but with vary- 
ing intensity, as an imposing personage: The Bul- 
pington of Blup. In his public life he is sometimes 
inspired, and often found wanting by Blup. He is 
usually a vacillating and purposeless coward, but 
his secret, imaginative life is glorious. It is uncer- 
tain to what extent Mr. Wells wishes us to believe 
that Theodore is an ordinary type, slightly cari- 
catured; but the reader may find the caricature too 
extreme for the character to be considered as any- 
thing but abnormal. 

In the second part of the book, Mr. Wells writes 
with all his great vigour and interest, although occa- 


sionally he drops into an irrelevant sermon or criti- 
cism: — 
.... to the brutalities and hardships of the barrack yard, to 
the coarse clothing, to the reek and creeping dirtiness of 
crowded humanity, to the mean indignities of subjection and 
petty tyranny,.... And so at last, with all the poor habitual 
decency and convenience of civilization left behind, to the 
stench and mud, the smashed protections and flimsy shelters, 
the thundering, rattling, glaring black suspense of the 
trenches, where in uproar, filth and fatigue they were to 
meet at the same time the alpha and omega of human evil, 
the renascent savagery of animal combativeness in alli 
with such a m 
ever conceived. 

The final part of the book traces Theodore’s post- 
war life up to the point where, having practised self- 
deception and rationalization so thoroughly and for 
so long, his daily life is merged with his imaginative 
visions. He triumphs, in his own mind, over the 
cold biologist; he rids himself of the memory of the 
girl he ‘loved’, and who ‘let him down’; and he cuts 
a fine figure with the elderly ladies of a Devonshire 
village. 

The slight effort required by some readers at the 
beginning of this book is amply repaid by the re- 
mainder. C. A. ASHLEY 


.MYTHOLOGICAL MATERIAL 


MYTHOLOGY AND THE RENAISSANCE TRADITION, by 
Douglas Bush (University of Minnescta Press— 
Oxford University Press; pp. viii, 360; $4.00). 


L. is a petty cavil and suggests the patriotic annoy- 
4% ance of the Scot at seeing Scotland publicly 
included in England, but one cannot help feeling 


a bit cheated by the title of this book. 

Item, Classical Sack, 359 pages. 

Item, Celtic and Non-classical Bread, 1 page. 
Had Professor Bush intimated in his title that his 
Mythology was really Classical Mythology, one 
would have enjoyed the sack no less, and have re- 
lished the bread—a slice on page 113 and crumbs 
elsewhere—as an unexpected additional treat. How- 
ever, though Dr. Bush himself emphasizes the fact 
that ‘the Elizabethans regularly mixed Celtic and 
classic lore’, one must admit that the inclusion of 
any extended study of non-classical mythology 
would have necessitated a very different and less 
satisfactory treatment of the whole subject. 

As it is, the author has taken classical mythology, 
chiefly as contained in the writings of Virgil and 
Ovid, has discussed its influence on Renaissance 
literature in general and on specific writers in par- 
ticular, and by showing ‘the way in which ancient, 
medieval and modern elements are mingled in one 
current of poetic expression’, has done much to 
dissipate the old notion, so easily acquired from 
popular text-books in schools, so difficult to slough 
off later, that the Renaissance sprang full-armed 
from the head of Jove. 

The first four chapters provide the bacicground 
for the study of the way in which the great Eliza- 
bethans handled their wealth of mythological mate- 
rial. Chapter four, ‘Ovid Old ard New’, is 
especially valuable, not only in its indication of the 
influence of Ovid, but also in its illustrations of the 
changing emphases. There is a wealth of illumina- 
tion in such economical statements as these: ‘Fur- 
ther, we now hear less of Ovid the respectatle 
professor of the theory of love, and more of Ovid 
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the guide to not quite respectable practice. The 
tolerant but scarcely Bohemian Roman gentleman 
is on his way to becoming the patron saint of neo- 
pagans’. 

The development of the subject is continued 
through a series of chapters devoted mostly to the 
great Renaissance writers and their use of classical 
mythology, beginning with Spencer and ending with 
Milton, the two poets in whom ‘mythology bulks 
largest’. Over a quarter of the hook is devoted to 
these two. The whole series is the story of a chang- 
ing attitude to mythology, of mingled pagan and 
Christian characters, of symbolism and allegory, of 
a progress from serene acceptance to burlesque 
travesty, of a lovely fashion gone to seed. 

There are many incidental but fascinating dis- 
cussions—Spenser’s Renaissance idea of the reign 
of Whirl, the influence of tapestry on description 
(and a poem written for a sister’s needlework 
direction) , a somewhat digressive criticism of Venus 
and Adonis, a brief study of Chapman that enables 
one to understand better the high estimate placed 
on him by Mr. T. S. Eliot, a splendid study of 
Hero and Leander, the work of that tempestuous 
genius who, says our author, ‘to a degree which 
perhaps no poet except Keats has excelled. mede 
classical myths his own’. 

The book is written primarily for scholars, and 
students of literature. To this end it is fully docu- 
mented. There are copious footnotes, themselves 
a mine of allusion and comment as well as of refer- 
ence. There is an appendix which ‘has two main 
objects, first, to provide a chronologica! conaspectus 
of mythological poems (and a few relatea works 
in verse and prose) up to 1680; and, secondly, to 
include brief accounts of a numher of minor works 
not discussed in the text’. It looks comrlete enough, 
in all conscience, but probably Dr. Bush himself is 
the only man who could properly appraise it. There 
is a bibliography, the excellence of which cannot be 
hidden by the modesty of the authcr’s claims for it. 
There is an adequate working index, complete as 
to authors and titles. The value of the book for 
the teacher and advanced student is erhanced by 
the inclusion in discussion of many minor but sig- 
nificant works. Dr. Bush has very cunnirgly dis- 
posed of these in such fashion that they nowhere 
clutter up the way for his great figures. 

Nevertheless, the genera! reader who is inter- 
ested in the subject at large will not find himself 
embarrassed by lack of special knowledge The 
author has illustrated his text by means of excerpts 
with a generosity and a wisdom that bespeak the 
teacher as well as the scholar. 

Readers of THe CANADIAN Forum who have seen 
contributions by Douglas Bush will expect distinc- 
tion of style, and will find it. To clarity and grace is 
added the colourfulness of keen humour and apt 
parallel, as well as the spice of rich allusiveness. 
Once in a while, but not often, the allusions suggest 
an examination of the reader’s acquaintance with 
literature. 

All in all, the book is a distinguished contribution 
to scholarship by one of the most brilliant of the 
young Canadians whom we have lost to the United 
States, but not to letters. We shall look forward 
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to the continuation of the same theme from 1680 to 
the present, which Professor Bush has half promised 
in his preface. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Porstes NovveLtes, by Robert Cho- 
quette (Editions Albert Levesque, 
Montreal; pp. 140). 


In the December number of THE 
Canapian Forum Mr. Leo Cox rounded 
out the series of Canadian Writers of 
Today with a critical estimate of M. 
Robert Choquette, the young French- 
Canadian poet. In this article a good 
deal of emphasis was very properly 
laid on the poem Metropolitan Museum 
which at that time was availabie only 
in the limited de luxe edition with il- 
lustrations by Edwin Holgate. It is not 
the least of the merits of M. Choquette’s 
latest volume that this ambitious poem, 
perhaps the most striking and original 
philosophical poem in the literature 
(whether English or French-Canadian) 
is now made available to a much wider 
circle of readers. 

Indeed, Metropolitan Museum is so 
good, even without its original costly 
frame and mounting, that it comes 
perilously close to overbalancing 
Poésies Nouvelles and making it a 
rather lopsided volume of verse. The 
poems that follow are so obviously of 
less consequence. Not that they are 
a repetition of what M. Choquette has 
written before or that they show no 
advance in technical mastery. On the 
contrary. M. Choquette has lost none 
of his peculiar vigour nor of his felicity 
of expression. Two or three of the 
longer poems, especially those dealing 
with his (and Baudelaire’s) favourite 
theme of departure — I have in mind 
Grand’route and Locomotive,—are as 
good as, if not better than, any in- 
cidental verse he has published. 

And yet ... why must a critic who 
admires M. Choquette’s work almost 
unreservedly feel a slight disquiet face 
to face with Poésies Nouvelles. It is 
not the little irritating things that mat- 
ter: the too frequent collection of pol- 
ished alexandrines hymning the muse 
Beauté with a capital B, nor even the 
startling presence of the nightingale, 
(how long will Philomel linger an 
exotic museum specimen in the orni- 
thology of French-Canadian poetry?). 
These are of slight account, but what 
does matter is the increasing certainty 
that M. Choquette’s verse is being pro- 
duced in a poetic vacuum quite cut off 
from the Zeitgeist, or the modern world 
or anything that is contemporary in 
literature. What is worse the poet 
seems to glory in isolation. Now for- 
tunately M. Choquette, a poet in the 
high Romantic tradition if ever there 
was one, is perfectly contemptuous of 
the critic, so I can offer him plenty 


of free advice without the slightest 
danger of giving offense. M. Choquette 
may not care for modern French poetry 
or for the world about him, but he 
owes to himself to explore both be- 
fore he writes another line. No poet 
worth a damn ever deliberately cut 
himself off from the main stream of 
his own time and whatever M. Cho- 
quette may think about critics, I am 
sure he cares too much for the verdict 
of posterity to wish to have it said of 
him fifty years hence that he wrote 
admirably. but wrote like his grand- 


father. 
F. H. W. 


Tue Lasourinc Lire, by Henry Wil- 
liamson (Cape-Nelson; pp. 491; $2.25). 


As Paycock Boyle so profoundly ob- 
served, the whole world is in a state of 
chassis. To run away from it is the act 
of a criminal, according to an H. G. 
Wells, who wants us all to roll up our 
sleeves and Do Something About It, 
but there must be left in the hurly- 
burly a few who have a spot of sym- 
pathy for abominable slackers like The 
Bulpington and who would like to for- 
get, if only for an hour, the Depression 
and its responsibilities. To these less 
strenuous souls, a book like The La- 
bouring Life—in spite of its titl—comes 
refreshing. It leads them away on a 
pleasant and restful holiday. The vil- 
lage of Ham has its problems, of course; 
even Ham cannot remain untouched by 
the times; but the visitor has no re- 
sponsibility in them: the long contro- 
versy about the burial ground, for ex- 
ample, interwoven with intrigues wor- 
thy of bigger politics, is a delightful 
play to be watched and laughed at, and 
unless you are one of the villagers you 
need feel no indignation because Jona- 
than Furze shuts off the wayside well. 

In The Village Book, Mr. Williamson 
gave us ‘the spirit of the village’ and 
‘the air and light of the fields and the 
sea’ through winter and spring; The 
Labouring Life completes the cycle. To 
read it is to make a prolonged stay in 
Devon, the guest of the sympathetic 
and keen observer, talking to the old 
men and the children, listening to the 
village gossip, picking up shreds of 
local history, tradition, superstition, 
idiom—how racy, how apt and full of 
humour are some of these turns of ex- 
pression!—going to the Fair, browsing 
about the fields, watching the otters in 
the stream, following the flight of swifts 
and owls at dimmit-light. It is good to 
know the humans of Ham, from Ernie, 
aged seven, who was found lying on his 
back in the road, languidly but almost 
dutifully chewing green apples and in 
answer to the reproof ‘You'll be ill, 


Ernie, eating all they unripe sheeps- 
noses!’ said, ‘I be ill already’, and went 
on eating, to Figgy Tucker, aged seven- 
ty, who looked like ‘a rejected Pan’ in 
a billycock hat, but Williamson is quite 
as happy with the wild things of the 
field and wood. It was with Tarka, the 
Otter that he made his fame. The prose 
of The Labouring Life is in key with 
the writer’s awareness and his sympa- 
thy, both for simple people and the lives 
of the lesser creatures; it is acute and 
sensitive and touched with gentle hu- 
mour. And the book, as a piece of 
printing and binding, is a pleasure in 
itself. 
R.H.A. 


Tue Nation aT War, by General Pey- 
ton C. March (Doubleday, Doran & 
Gundy; pp. 407; $3.00). 


The post-war sniping of elderly gen- 
erals at each other’s military reputa- 
tions has much to recommend it as di- 
verting reading. General March was 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army 
from March, 1918, until the conclusion 
of the Wilson regime after the war. 
As General Pershing’s superior during 
the war period his dominant position 
has been somewhat overlooked by many 
writers on American participation in the 
war. Even such an established military 
critic as Captain Liddell Hart has been 
compelled to admit that he must ma- 
terially revise his opinions of Pershing 
since the appearance of General March’s 
book. 


While March’s book covers the entire 
military effort of the United States it 
was apparently born of a spirit of vin- 
dication resulting from Pershing’s own 
book published last year. March’s book 
has an admirable note of candour with 
an egotistical flavour, so frank that it is 
disarming. He sets out clearly and pre- 
cisely his part in the American par- 
ticipation, and the facts as they are re- 
viewed thirteen years after are im- 
pressive. In December, 1917, 49,000 
American troops were landed in 
France. In January, 1918, 47,000 
were landed. ‘Our entire force in 
France at the end of January was less 
than 250,000 men, ten months after we 
entered the war,’ states General March. 
‘Of course, this situation was impos- 
sible. At that rate the war would be 
over before we got going.’ These 
figures quickly leaped under March’s 
administration to 84,000 men landed in 
March, 116,000 in April, 245,000 in May, 
278,000 in June; and by July 1 more 
than one million American troops were 
either in France or on the sea. The 
round trip for transports was reduced 
from 52 to 34 days. Cargoes of military 
supplies rose from 12,000 tons in July, 
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1917, to 425,000 tons in June, 1918. 

General March charges that Pershing 
undertook to make demands for men 
and equipment upon the War Depart- 
ment of the United States that had no 
relation whatever to the Allied require- 
ments of the time and that he failed to 
coordinate his own programme readily 
with the Allied armies. His case against 
Pershing is vigorous and convincing. 
He points out in passing that of the two 
volumes entitled My Experiences in the 
World War General Pershing devotes 
only one-third to the actual fighting in 
France. 

The relationship between the Chief 
of Staff and the Administrator appear 
to have been highly satisfactory from 
the military point of view. President 
Wilson and Newton Baker, Secretary 
for War, are credited with having main- 
tained almost ideal balance between the 
civil and military departments. The 
United States had, of course, an admir- 
able example in the Lincoln-Grant re- 
lationship during the Civil War. The 
Nation at War is a vigorous book which 
can be recommended to persons inter- 


ested in the period. D. Mack. 


Marta JANE JeEwssury: Occasional 
Papers selected with a Memoir, by Eric 
Gillett (Oxford University Press; pp 
107; $2.00). 


Among contributors to the Garlands, 


Albums, and Souvenirs, which pro- 
vided the literary adornment of Eng- 
lish drawing-room tables in the twen- 
ties and early thirties of the last cen- 
tury, Maria Jane Jewsbury had a re- 
spected place. Her friends were agreed 
about her promising talents, and her 
death at the age of thirty-three was 
lamented as a loss to letters. Jane 
Williams credited her with ‘fathomless 
profundity of thought’. Letitia Landon 
regretted that her very real genius 
found so little expression. Mrs. Hemans 
confessed that the young lady reminded 
her of Wordsworth, adding ‘but all that 
is holy and beautiful in feeling or 
thought reminds me of him’. And 
Wordsworth himself wrote after her 
death that in ‘quickness in the motions 
of her mind, she had within the range 
of the Author’s acquaintance, no equal’. 
Yet she failed, even in her desire of 
getting a poem into the aristocratic 
Keepsake, and remains in the outer 
literary limbo with those whose names 
are in the Dictionary of National 
Biography but not in the histories of 
literature. 

She was born in 1800, the daughter 
of a cotton manufacturer, and reared as 
Jane Williams assures us ‘in that abun- 
dance of corporeal comforts to which 


the profits of manufacturing prosperity 
are commonly applied’. At the age of 
nine she was seized ‘with a vague long- 
ing’ to win literary fame. In 1825 her 
Phantasmagoria, a collection of verse 
and prose, with a dedication to Words- 
worth, won her some fame and the 
intimate friendship of the bard and his 
family. An interchange of visits fol- 
lowed. It was at the Jewsbury home 
in Manchester that Wordsworth told 
Mrs. Alaric Watts that Christabel was 
an indelicate poem. A present of gold- 
fish to the poet stimulated him to write 
two of his poems of 1829, and when 
‘Anna’ was doomed ‘to press a weary 
bed’ he favoured her with the stuffed 
owl sonnet. Then in 1831 a sudden 
decision. She married a clergyman in 
the Indian service, and abandoned lit- 
erary ambitions and friends. Two years 
later she died of cholera at Poona. 
Professor Eric Gillett of Raffles Col- 
lege, Singapore, has written an admir- 
able little memoir of Miss Jewsbury 
and has appended a considerable selec- 
tion from her prose writing. To per- 
sons interested in pre-Victorian draw- 
ing-room literature the book will nat- 
urally commend itself. Students of the 
essay will find in Miss Jewsbury one 
of the few women who have attempted 
the genre with success. The more gen- 
eral reader will probably be most 
pleased with the intimate little pictures 
of life at Rydal Mount. He will even 
find that at least once Wordsworth made 
quite a good joke. LRM 


Firry Years Rerrospecr — CANADA, 
1882-1932, by the Royal Society of Can- 
ada (Ryerson Press; pp. 179; $2.00). 

When the Marquess of Lorne founded 
the Royal Society of Canada in 1882 
Goldwin Smith was inclined to sneer at 
this attempted vice-regal patronage of 
literature and science in the colony. and 
to put it down as only another effort to 
transplant English institutions of privi- 
lege into the uncongenial democratic 
atmosphere of Canada. Perhaps his 
criticisms still have some validity today. 
But the Royal Society has played a use- 
ful part in the development of Cana- 
dian scholarship, as the present survey 
of its fifty years’ history goes to show. 
This book consists of a series of chap- 
ters on the evolution of literature, his- 
tory, economics, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, archaeology, geology, min- 
eralogy, zoology, botany, and medicine 
in Canada since the Society was found- 
ed. They are prefaced by the admir- 
able presidential address of Sir Robert 
Falconer on ‘The Intellectual Life of 
Canada as Reflected in its Royal So- 
ciety’. Some of the chapters would be 
criticized by the unfriendly as being 


typically Canadian in their complacency; 
and one could wish that all the writers 
had made some effort to place Canadian 
science in its relationship with the con- 
temporary activities of the scientific 
world outside. But as a survey of some 
of our human resources the book may 
be heartily commended to all Canadians 
who are becoming a bit tired of reading 
about our illimitable natural resources. 
F.H.U. 


Booxs AND READERS IN ANCIENT 
GrEEcE AND Rome, by F. G. Kenyon 
(Oxford University Press; pp. 136; 
$1.50). 


Sir Frederic Kenyon’s book contains 
in small compass a great deal of in- 
formation about the development of 
the book from the papyrus roll to 
the vellum codex. It does not at- 
tempt to replace the larger and more 
detailed works on this subject, but it 
gives to the public a good deal of 
material that has come to light com- 
paratively recently, especially about 
the use of papyrus in book form, and 
the earliest known use of vellum, re- 
garded at first as an inferior material. 
Such details as the size of a roll, or 
a page, the number of lines on a page, 
the number of letters in a line, which, 
though of interest to the non-profes- 
sional reader for whom this book is de- 
signed, are often disregarded in more 
pretentious works, may be found here. 
It is interesting to note how much the 
supersession of the cumbrous roll by 
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the codex form, more easily handled, 
more easily consulted, and capable of 
much more variation of size, was af- 
fected by the Christian desire to have 
their sacred writings as far as possible 
in a single volume, and one in which 
the exact verification of texts would 
be comparatively easy—also by the 
accident of the comparative poverty of 
the Christians. Up to the end of the 
first century, the papyrus roll was 
completely dominant, and even in the 
third century, for pagan authors, the 
codex form barely comes into consid- 
eration. For Christian authors, the co- 
dex form is probable (though not uni- 
versal) in the third century, and ad- 
missible for the second, while in the 
fourth, with the steadily increasing im- 
portance of Christianity, both the 


papyrus roll and the papyrus codex 
succumbed to the vellum codex. As 
one would expect from Sir Frederic 
Kenyon, the book is not only full of 
but very attractively ex- 


matter, 


pressed. 
L. A. M. 


CarrraL, THE ComMuNIsT MANIFESTO, 
AND OTHER Writincs, by Karl Marx; 
edited with an introduction by Max 
Eastman (Macmillans in Canada; The 
Modern Library; pp. 429; $1.10). 

No. 202 in the Modern Library is a 
collection of Marx’s writings arranged 
by Max Eastman in an order which he 
thinks will make them more intelli- 
gible to the ordinary Anglo-Saxon 
reader. The bulk of the book is taken 
up with three works—The Communist 
Manifesto, The Civil War in France, 
and an abridgement of Capital. This 
latter is an English translation of Julian 
Borchardt’s book, The People’s Marz, 
which in its original German form is 
a condensation and rearrangement of 
the three ponderous volumes of Das 
Capital. Mr. Eastman explains in the 
preface the principle on which he has 
presented Marx here. Marx’s Hegelian 
approach makes his writings very diffi- 
cult to English-speaking people, and to 
all those who are not trained in techni- 
cal philosophy. Eastman therefore tries 
to avoid the metaphysics and to present 
him as a social engineer. First he gives 
us some fragments in which Marx pic- 
tured the kind of society he wanted 
eventually, then Marx’s analysis of 
present society (Capital), and then his 
statement of the method of change (The 
Communist Manifesto). The whole is 
introduced by an essay of Lenin on 
Marxism. This way of treating the 
master will no doubt infuriate the 
orthodox Marxians, but it seems to have 
resulted in a volume that should be 
very useful to the inquiring Canadian 


who is seeking an introduction to Marx. 
That is, the volume will be very useful 
if Mr. Bennett and his policemen allow 
it to circulate in Canada. 

F.H. U. 


Tue British Empre-COMMONWEALTH: 
a Study in Political Evolution, by R. G. 
Trotter (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 131; 
$1.25). 


This little book by Professor Trotter 
of Queen’s provides a concise and well- 
balanced survey of the development of 
the British Empire since the American 
Revolution. It traces both the changes 
in constitutional structure and those 
more important changes which lay back 
of constitutional progress, the changes 
in political and economic ideas. As a 
short summary of a complicated his- 
torical precess the book could hardly 
be improved. One’s chief doubt is 
whether the summary is not too brief 
to permit of an understanding of the 
fact that the results here stated were 
only achieved after real struggles and 
frequent acrimonious controversy. The 
British Commonwealth emerges from 
Professor Trotter’s pages as a much 
more polite affair than it has ever ac- 
tually been. And perhaps the reason 
for this is not merely the necessity of 
brevity which has been imposed on the 
author but his preference for putting 
politicians in the front of the stage and 
leaving the profit-seeking entrepreneurs 
and investors rather decorously hidden 
behind the scenery. Most of the inno- 
cent American college students, for 
whom this volume was originally writ- 
ten, would never gather from it that 
the British Empire is a business institu- 
tion. 

F.H.U. 


Tue Lire oF THE BuTTerFiy, by Fried- 
rich Schnack; translated by Winifred 
Katzin (Allen & Unwin—Nelson; pp. 
278; $2.25). 


This is not an easy book to assess, 
for its appeal is primarily to tempera- 
ment. Its title suggests a_ scientific 
treatise or a volume of slight verse, but 
actually it is composed of a series of 
word-paintings of European butterflies 
and moths, their life-habits and sur- 
roundings. But it is also much more— 
or less, according to one’s point of view. 
Herr Schnack is no dry-as-dust en- 
tomologist, and his descriptions succeed 
in making his subjects live in all their 
vividness of colour and swift move- 
ment. At the same time (as far as a 
slight knowledge of American species 
permits one to judge), he is always 
guided by a scrupulous regard for ac- 
curacy. On the other hand, he is so 
overwhelmed with enthusiasm for these, 


the most flower-like of living things, 
that he is carried away every now and 
then into realms of rapturous fantasy 
where the cooler reader finds it hard to 
follow. Despite these flights, there will 
be few capable of delight in living 
things who will not enjoy Herr 
Schnack’s knowledge and enthusiasm. 
H.K.G. 


TaLtes oF Trespass, by Sir George 
Young (Oxford University Press; pp. 
xv, 116; $1.75). 


‘Trespassing, Sir George assures us, 
‘may be bad form but it is good fun.. .’, 
and he proves it in these seven delight- 
ful stories which are reprinted from the 
Cornhill Magazine and _ charmingly 
illustrated by the author himself. It is 
perhaps not entirely Sir George’s merit 
if these tales are well-balanced and 
most politely humorous. Surely, if an 
Englishman can calmly and leisurely 
watch ‘as an educated and experi- 
enced trespasser’ the ‘minor absurdi- 
ties’ of France and Spain, of Greece and 
Russia, even of Ireland and Olympus— 
and if he can make such amiably clear- 
cut fairy-tales out of his own trespass- 
ing adventures—could he be of this our 
generation? No, he must have been 
born long, long ago—almost once upon 
a time. ‘ 

But to all ‘Punch-minded’ people 
these sketches should be a pure delight. 

V.L. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The listing of a book in this column 
does not preclude a more extended 
notice in this or subsequent issues. 


CANADIAN 


Wat ts Man, by John Mollison 
(Journal Publishing Co.; pp. 251). 


THE Macyar Muse, by Watson Kirk- 
connell (Canadian Hungarian News 
Co.; pp. 222; $ .75). 


Canapa 1933: Official Handbook (Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics; pp. 192; 
$ .25). 


Canapa’s Rattway ProsBteM AND Its 
So.ution, by E. W. Beatty (The Cana- 
dian Club; pp. 12). 


LipraRies IN Canapa, by The Com- 
mission of Enquiry (Ryerson Press; pp. 
153). 


GENERAL 
Ecypr Since Cromer, by Lord Lloyd 
(Macmillans in Canada; Vol. 1; pp. xi, 
389; $6.25). 
Tue ANATOMY oF MopERN ScrIENcE, by 
Bernhard Bavink (Clarke, Irwin; pp. 
xiii, 683; $6.25). 
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Mancuvuxvo, by Harry Hussey (Chin- 
ese Government; pp. 113; $1.00). 

Tue Lovety Lapy, by D. H. Lawrence 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 185; $2.50). 

Wuuram Fox, by Upton Sinclair 
(Upton Sinclair; pp. xvii, 377; $3.00). 

Oxrorp. Its Pace In NATIONAL His- 
rory, by John A. R. Marriott (Oxford 
University Press; pp. vi, 206; $1.75). 

A Ssorr Lire or SHAKESPEARE WITH 
tHE Sources. Abridged by Charles 
Williams (Oxford University Press; pp. 
vii, 260; $1.50). 

CoNSERVATISM IN ENGLAND, by F. J. C. 
Hearnshaw (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 
xii, 322; $2.50). 

Tue Memors oF Sir Rosert SIsBALp. 
Edited by Francis Paget Hett (Oxford 
University Press; pp. vi, 107; $3.25). 

Aspects OF SHAKESPEARE: Being Brit- 
ish Academy Lectures (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; pp. vi, 286; $3.75). 

Tue Lerrers or MATTHEW ARNOLD TO 
ArtHur HucH Ciouacs, by Howard Fos- 
ter Lowry (Oxford University Press; 
pp. xi, 191; $2.25). 

Tue Lost Leaver, by Hugh |’Anson 
Fausset (Cape—Nelson; pp. 447; $3.75). 
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The Editor, THe CaNnapIAN Forum: 
Sir,— 

Mr. W. S. McCullough’s very inter- 
esting review of ‘Medical Care for 
American People’, in the March issue 
of THe CANADIAN Forum, ends with Pro- 
fessor Hamilton’s remark: ‘The present 
system is a luxury which the American 
nation—rich as it is in resources—is too 
poor to afford.’ 

On February 9th of this year, the 
American College of Physicians, closed 
its convention in Montreal with a ban- 
quet, attended by hundreds of phy- 
sicians from all over North America. 
Their president, Dr. Francis M. Potten- 
ger of Monrovia, California, in his clos- 
ing presidential address, in part said: — 

34% of e have wages or salaries 
less than per year and 69% less 
than $2,000, while 92% under $3,000, and 

are only 7% of people whose 

is a necessity, as we 

believe it to be, those statistics should 
be interpreted as showing that people 
do not have sufficient income to pay for 
the necessities of life, and should call 
for an adjustment in general economics 
tather than sacrifice on physicians, for 
the same people are unable to supply 
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REMINISCENCES OF D. H. LAWRENCE, 
by John Middleton Murry (Cape—Nel- 
son; pp. 281; $2.50). 

Great BriraIn FROM ADAM SMITH TO 
THE Present Day, by C. R. Fay (Long- 
mans, Green; pp. xii, 482; $3.50). 

Tue MEN or Ness, by Eric Linklater 
(Cape—Nelson; pp. 287; $2.00). 
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themselves adequately with other ne- 
cessities such as food, clothing, shelter. 

The fact of an ever incre: number 
of people reaching adult life should be 
favourable to medical practice were it 
possible for workers to have continuous 
employment and adequate wages, so 
that physicians might be freely con- 
sulted when sickness arises, but while 
1929 was the peak year of production 
in industry for all time in the United 
States (also in Canada), there were 
 _aaa more workers idle than in 


We are saving lives and enabling men 
to live to old age (general mortality has 
been reduced 50% in the last 50 years; 
infant mortality 60% in 20 years) but 
are not provision for them in 
our economic system. refore in- 
creased longevity may prove to be a 
curse to those who attain old age, un- 
less suitable changes are brought about 
in economic conditions. 

Workers reach their highest wage- 
earning capacity in the between 
43 and 55, after which their earnings de- 
crease. Since the earnings for the most 
of this class have been barely sufficient 
for necessities during their most pro- 
ductive period, the savings for si 
or old & have been scant or have 
amounted to nothing at all. 

If the middle class is to have no place 
in a thoroughly mechanized society, 
then something must be devised to take 
its place. No people can be happy, nor 
even a nation long endure, if only a 


small percentage of the population who 
control finance and industry are inde- 
pendent, while the rest are dependent 
upon them. 

While depressions are spoken of as 
inevitable, they are no more inevitable 

e plagues of old and they call 
for scientific investigation and purpose- 
ful action and not mute acquiescence. 
They may be prevented, if we recognize 
human rights as being su e, and 
the po pone to supply the necessi- 
ties of life by work as being an inalien- 
able right is made to invade the indus- 
trial and economic world. 

It is not against men that remedial 
measures are to be directed but against 
the system which fails to recognize the 
rights of all men and women. 


Dr. Pottenger concluded by declaring 
that it was unwise for the medical men 
or any other single group to attempt to 
adjust its affairs to the present unsatis- 
factory general economic state, but it 
is the duty of medicine to join with 
other social and economic groups to 
bring about a complete reappraisal of 
our entire economic system. 

From a very prominent oculist at- 
tending the convention, I gathered that 
Dr. Pottenger’s vision is just normal, 
and, from a no less eminent ear spec- 
ialist, that his sense of hearing is just 
ordinary, which made me wonder why 
so many are incapable of seeing until 
their eyes are gouged out and hearing 
till their ears are battered in. A psychi- 
atrist, who unexpectedly came along, 
explained it: Dr. Pottenger’s brain is 
also functioning normally. The latter, 
so he said, is indispensable to under- 
stand what one sees and hears. I am 
sure that our politicians, bankers, and 
manufacturers, as well as the newspaper 
owners, enjoy normal sight and hear- 
ing. I must ask again the psychiatrist 
why they cannot see the obvious. 

Yours, etce., 
Louis Kon 
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“Philip Grove Again” 


6OTHE PROGRESS of Frederick Philip Grove 

has been one of the most interesting features 
in the literary life of this Dominion. He has had 
to fight prejudice, difficulty, poverty, and the 
bigotry that hampers so many a sincere writer 
searching for truth. From the time he published 
‘Settlers of the Marsh’ until he wrote ‘Our Daily 
Bread,’ he held before him one ideal, pursued it 
steadfastly, and kept to his faith despite bitter 
disappointments and setbacks. I doubt if we have 
had any interpreter of the pioneer spirit of the 
Canadian West who has given us such realistic 
pictures and who has drawn for us such vivid, 
lifelike portraits, as Frederick Grove has done. 
But the book “Fruits of the Earth” is far, far more 
than a tale of pioneer work in Manitoba. It is a 
piece of history, an invaluable and authentic pic- 
ture of the real life on the prairie farm, and as such 
it must take its place with the comparatively few 
authentic novels of our decade. 

a * ¥ * * 


“Pp OWER IS ONE of the central themes, and 

power reverberates throughout the book. 
The power of the whole story is outstanding. It 
impresses you more and more as you read. It is 
the power of a writer who knows what he wants 
to say, how to say it, how to draw portraits that 
live on the printed page, how to describe life in 
terms of flesh and blood, not in terms of a text 
book or a philosophy. There is drama here,—the 
stark, vital drama of man’s struggle with, and con- 
quest of the soil; and if at times the vision seems 
overwrought with gloom and there are ruthless 
passages, it must be borne in mind that Grove 
is resolute to tell the whole truth as he has known 
it and not to gloss over anything and thus strike 
a false note. He is never coarse, and he is never 
brutal. He writes as a man who has fought a 
bitter fight with life in the raw, and who, though 


he has won, has not come through the battle un: 
scathed, but still retains his high courage an 
his faith in humanity 
‘Fruits of the Earth,’ he returns to the West ant 
gives us one more powerful study of prairie life 
its lures and its disillusions, its failures and 
successes, its strain and its rewards. And I am 
frank to say that this is a novel built upon heroi¢ 
lines, by a man whose courage matches his vision 
and who is above all things a man with a story 
to tell, not a propagandist with a message to de 
liver or an axe to grind—like some writers about 
the prairies whom we have known in the past. 


* * * * * 


6OHFERE is a story of the settlement of Manitobe 
at the beginning of the century. Abe Spald- 
ing goes from Ontario to develop a claim on 
prairies in 1900, accompanied by a young wi 
She knew nothing of what farm life meant, of wh 
roughing it would entail in the shape of work of 
of sacrifice. He was but poorly equipped with 
cash, but he had resolution, courage and a beli 
in the future. So he settled down in a shack a 
his own building, and went through the ordinaryg 
trials and tribulations of the pioneer. He faced 
the evils of the elements, and he fought enmity 
in human form. He brought up a family, made his 
way gradually to success, conquered many ob 
stacles, overcame many difficulties, fought per- 
sistently for his own, and won for himself a place 
in the sun. F 
* * * s s 


6OHERE is a man who can write of Canada if 

a way that should make Canadians proud 
He has done a fine work in this book, and it i 
assured of a permanent place in Canadian fiction 
We have need of such writers here and of suc 
strong, impressive, and gripping tales.” 


This Review is taken from the Montreal Star and was written by Morgan Powell. 


“Fruits of the Earth” $2 at all Booksellers 
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